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HEARD the mountains calling, 
The west wind brought their voice, 

With invitation thralling 

That left me none of choice. 
I followed where they drew me 

Up from the busky sea ; 
‘Be free!” they sang to woo me, 
‘* For life is large. ‘Be free!” 


“ 
- 


I saw the river beckon 
With fingers crystal clear ; 

I could not stop to reckon 
The distance far or near, 

‘But followed where it led me 
‘Round many 2 rocky curve ; 

It rippled as I Sped me: 

“« Serve! Life was made to serve!” 








I heard the ocean singing 
Her siren song of old, 
The witchery of it ringing 
Along the sands of gold. 
I hastened on to bear ber 
With steps I could not stay ; 
Her song as | drew nearer, —- 
‘* Pleasure is life today.” 


I beard a sighing tender, 
The forest's leafy lips, 
Whose music | remember 
With sweets like honey drips ; 
And holy calm came o'er me 
As listening | stood 
With green-arched aisles before me, — 
“* Seek peace !’’ whispered the wood. 


Then night in jeweled beauty 

Climbed up the eastern sky. 
‘* Which one has sung of duty,” 

I asked, “‘ for such as 1 ?”’ 

And through the fragrant weather, 
As birds in Junetime call, 

Her sweet stars sang together : 

«« Duty must blend them all !”’ 











Written for Zion’s Herald by 
George Edward Day 
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NEW BOARD OF CONTROL 


HE following members constitute the 
new Epworth League Board ot Con- 
trol: — 
ELECTED BY THE DISTRICTS 
Cc. R. Magee, Boston. 
Rev. J. W. Marshall, Camden, N. J. 
Rev. Ward Platt, Buffalo. 
Rev. S. T. Mitchell, Johnstown, Pa. 
Rev. J. W. Bashford, Delaware, 0. 
L. J. Price, Atlanta, Ga. 
Rev. W. D. Parr, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Rev. J. C. W. Coxe, Washington, La. 
Rev. W. H. Jordan, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Bb. L. Paine, Lincoln, Neb. 
Rev. J. W. Van Cleve, East St. Louis, Ill. 
T. A. Fortson, Nashville, Tenn. 
Rev. Geo. B. Addicks, Warrenton, Mo. 
L.. J. Norton, Napa, Cal. 


APPOINTED BY BISHOPS 
Rev. J. M. Durrell, Nashua, N. H. 
C. W. Harman, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
J. B. Brooks, Syravuse. 
F. W. Tunnell, Philadelphia. 
Bb. E. Helman, Cleveland. 
R. J. Cooke, Chattanooga. 
R. 8S. Copeland, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
J. G. Wolfe, Chicago. 
W. W. Cooper, Kenosha, Wis. 
Rev. C. M. Cobern, Denver. 
F. D. Fuller, Topeka. 
Rev. O. L. Fisher, Fort Worth, Tex. 
H. A. Schroetter, Covington, Ky. 
Rev. 8. 8. Sulliger, New Whatcom, Wash. 


Many changes in the personnel of the 
Board will be noted. The absence of the 
names of Drs. Haven and Doherty, who 
were among the original Epworthians, wiil 
be missed with keen regret. Mr. W. W. 
Cooper, after an absence of four years, 
returns to the board. He and Mr. Helman 
are the only “originals” remaining. Drs. 
Mills, Bowen, Coleman, also among the 
‘**iathers ” of the board, are not members ot 
the new Epworth legislature. Other splen- 
did men who will be missed trom our 
councils are Rey. S. O. Royal, Mr. John A. 
Patten, Dr. Elias S. Osbon, Dr. S. A. Morse, 
Dr. J. B. Albrook, Dr. Wm. Koeneke, Dr. 
J. W. Bennett, Rev. Frank Gary, Rev. 
M. M. Alston, Mr. W. L. Woodcock, Mr. 
C. E. Piper and Mr. F. A. Chamberlain. — 
Epworth Herald. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Report of Conference Visitors 


‘[° HE Conterence and official visitors to 

Boston University School of Theology 
met in the parlor ot the theological building 
on Mt. Vernon St. There were eighteen 
visitors present, representing nine Conter- 
ences. The members of the committee 
appointed by Conferences were: Rev. 
W. W. Foster, Jr., D. D., and Rev. T. G. 
Thompson, of the Troy Conference; Rev. 
C. B. Steele, of the De.roit Conterence ; Rev. 
F. P. Harris, of the Wilmington Confer- 
ence; Rev. J. E. Holmes, ot the New York 
East Conference; Rev. J. A. L. Rich and 
Rev. F. H. Spear, of the New England 
Southern Conterence; Rev. D. H. Tribou, 
U.S. N., of the East Maine Conference ; Rev. 
W. 8S. Bovard, ot the Maine Conference; 
Rev. G. N. Dorr and Rev. F. H. Corson, 
A. M., of the New Hampshire Conference ; 
Rev. L. H. Dorchester and Rev. C. E. 
Spaulding, of the New England Conterence. 
Members of the committee appointed by 
the trustees were Rev. J. H. Mansfield, 
D. D., Rev. C. A. Crane, D. D., ot ‘the New 
England Conference, and Rey. M.S. Kaut- 
man, Ph. D,, of the New England Southern 
Conference. Those elected by the Convo- 
cation were Rev. G. S. Butters and Rey. 
J. P. Kennedy, ot the New England Con- 
ference. Rev. W. W. Foster, Jr., D. D., of 
the Troy Conference, was elected chairman 
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ot the committee, and Rev. J. P. Kennedy, 


S. T. B., of the New England Conterence, 


was elected secretary. 

After the organization of the committee 
the chapel exercises were conducted by 
Rev. Dr. Foster and Rev. J. A. L. Rich. 
That all the classes to be examined might 
be visited, the members of the committee 
were assigned to the different class-rooms, 
and subsequently a meeting was held at 
which all the visitors were asked to express 
themselves freely as to their impressions of 
the work being done. The following report, 
prepared by the chairman and secretary, 
was unanimously adopted by the board of 
visitors : — 

The School of Theology of Boston Uni- 
versity is exceptionally well located for its 
important work. The visitor is impressed 
by the massive and imposing building 
admirably adapted to its purpose. Here 
the Dean and one hundred ot the students 
room, and form a delightful Christian 
family. During the year 182 students have 
been in attendance, 114 of whom are college 
graduates. One is greatly impressed by 
the earnest and intelligent appearance of 
these students. They have not only the 
regular instruction of the School ot Theol- 
ogy, but there are special courses from 
which they may choose elective work. 
These include the Study of Religions and 
Religion, Philosophy, Sociology, Voice Cult- 
ure, Sanskrit, and the Modern Languages. 

The advantages of being in the very heart 
of the city of Boston are appreciated by the 
students. They have the use of the General 
Theological Library of 20,000 volumes and 
its quiet reading-rooms; the Boston Public 
Library of 700,000 volumes and all the asso- 
ciate benefits of reading-rooms and other 
aids to investigation. In addition to all 
these are the hundreds of lectures of the 
Lowell Institute, and other courses deliv- 
ered by distinguished public men of this 
and other countries. The opportunity to 
study art and music is furnished the stu- 
dents. In a marked way all these outside 
privileges furnish splendid courses of 
training. 

While the mind is thus trained, the tacili- 
ties for spiritual culture are not lacking. 
In addition to the chapel exercises which 
are held daily and the weekly prayer- 
meeting conducted by the students, there 
are opportunities to supply churches in the 
city and vicinity, and work is done by the 
students in the city missions and social 
settlements. It is no small thing that these 
students may hear from time to time the 
great preachers of the city and visiting 
clergymen of this and other countries. 

Thus, in briefest outline, we call attention 
to the stimulating influences surrounding 
the students in the School ot Theology. The 
faculty without exception is made up of 
eminent Christian men who are thoroughly 
Methodistic and evangelistic. They are 
scholars of distinguished reputation, men 
who are being more and more recognized 
each year as authorities in their respective 
departments. We feel that the confidence 
of the church should in no wise ke disturbed 
by recent criticisms ot the School. The 
visitors are impressed with the signal suc- 
cess which the faculty have attained in their 
aim “to furnish to young men of ‘ gitts, 
grace and usefulness,’ who seem both to 
themselves and the church divinely called 
to the Christian ministry, a spiritual and 
intellectual preparation for the highly re- 
sponsible and exacting duties of their 
sacred vocation as the religious guides of 
the twentieth century.’”’ We find that ‘‘ the 
ideals of the School are unwavering insist- 
ence upon those vital and experimental 
doctrines of sacred Scripture which have 
given to the Wesleyan evangelical move- 
ment its world-wide power; liberty otf 
opinion as to non-essential points; trank 
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and open discussion of the burning ques- 
tions of the time as related to criticism and 
apologetics, to the end that the Christian 
minister ot the new century may know how 
to cope with its new foes, and, in obedience 
to apostolic injunction, be ready always to 
give an answer to every man that asketh 
him a reason tor the hope that is in him.” 
We are convinced that the students are 
especially fitted to become soul-winners. 
The results of the work of graduates of the 
School during recent years have been indi- 
cated by published statistics showing that 
evangelical zeal is not diminished, but con- 
served, by the work in the School. 
WILLIAM W. Foster, Jr., Chairman. 
JOSEPH P. KENNEDY, Secretary. 





Independence Impossible 


\ \ 7 E are supplied with a lesson in re- 
ligious journalism by a revelation 
made at the late General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It was stated 
as a fact on the floor of the Conference that 
of the Methodist journals two only — the 
New York and the Pittsburg Advocates — 
paid expenses during the past four years, 
the Advocates at Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis and other cities requiring assistance 
from church funds to make them pay out. 
The net loss on all the papers was $108,000. 
The Methodist Church owns all these pa- 
pers, and conducts them as church organs. 
In this way independency ot expression is 
almost impossible, although that great edit- 
or, the late Dr. Curry, was as fearless and 
independent in the expression of his views 
as if he owned the entire newspaper estab- 
lishment “ from turret to foundation-stone.” 
Asa rule it will be found that religious pa- 
pers, like our best dailies, are best conduct- 
ed by private parties under bondage neither 
to caucus, conference nor convention. — 
Christian Work. 
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Congress Adjourns 


The first session of the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress came to an end last Thursday. It 
will be charged with shelving important 
legislation, and with dodging issues it 
should have met. The facts are that, 
having before it a volume of proposed 
legislation beyond all precedent, the pro- 
portion of bills enacted is unusually small ; 
but after ample and full discussion of im- 
portant matters, its members preferred to 
take the sense of the people before final ac- 
tion. Whatever faults may be charged 
against the session, it must be credited 
with having done few things unwisely or 
prematurely. It may have been over- 
cautious ; it certainly was not rash. With 
a prospective surplus of at least $70,000,000, 
there were no lavish appropriations, and 
such measures as the Pacific Cable and 
the Nicaragua Canal must wait for an- 
other session. The people are to speak, 
and their action at the coming national 
election will determine the course to be 
taken on all the important measures now 
pending in Congress. There are few who 
will not commend the decision of the 
party leaders to reassure themselves of the 
popular support before committing the 
country to far-reaching consequences. 





Congressional Appropriations 


Deducting $131,247,155, which was ap- 
propriated on account of, or incident to, 
the late war with Spain, the first session 
of the Fifty-sixth Congress made appro- 
priations amounting to $578,482,321. This 
is larger by $24,208,455 than the amount 
appropriated for the present fiscal year, 
and $49,747,242 more than for the year 
ending June 30, 1898. The chief items of 
the increase are $17,782,900 for the postal 
service, $7,081,916 for the navy, $9,000,000 
for the census, and $3,981,350 for pensions. 
The very large increase necessary to main- 
tain the postal service is an indication of 
prosperity and commercial expansion and 
of a wholesome prudence in meeting the 
larger demands which are rendered neces- 
sary by the present condition of the coun- 
try. Although this latest session was only 
137 days in length, and was shorter by 
thirty-eight days than the shortest first 
session of the four Congresses immediately 
preceding it, there were 12,152 bills pre- 
sented, which is more than 1,500 in excess 


of any of the corresponding sessions, Of 
this large number only 1,215 — exactly 
ten per cent. — became laws; and of this 
latter number there were 283 public acts 
and 932 private acts. 


Oregon Goes Republican 


President McKinley carried Oregon, in 
1896, by the narrow plurality of 2,117 
votes ; last week the State went Republi- 
ean by from 8,000 to 10,000 plurality. Ore- 
gon has always been a close State, and the 
returns from the latest election were of 
special interest to both parties. The Pop- 
ulists were atone time very numerous in 
the State, but they appear to have lost the 
commanding influence they held a few 
years ago. The Democrats have increased 
their number of representatives in the 
Legislature, but the Republicans remain 
in control. Both parties will find some 
comfort in the returns, but the chief fact 
is that the State is apparently so we!l sat- 
isfied with the present Administration 
that it may safely be counted for the Re- 
publicans at the November elections. To 
what extent it voices the sentiment of the 
Pacific States will be variously estimated 
by different people, but it seems only fair 
to assume that the Oregon election pre- 
sages a victory for the Administration in 
that part of the country whose interests 
are most largely concerned in pending 
questions of foreign policy in the Far East. 


Dewey’s Prize Money 


In filing claims for prize money for him- 
self, his officers and men, Admiral Dewey 
took the ground that the Spanish forces at 
Manila were superior to those under his 
command, and that the claimants were 
entitled to the maximum amount provided 
under the old law. The court of claims 
rendered an adverse decision, and, the case 
being appealed, the Supreme Court has 
confirmed the decision. The point at issue 
was whether the land batteries should, or 
should not, be taken into account; and the 
ruling is that they should not. The Ad- 
miral has been ynjustly criticised for his 
action, but he had no alternative. It was 
his plain duty to see that those under his 
command secured all that belonged to 
them by the law as it then existed. The 
newspapers that have declaimed against 
the principle of paying prize money ap- 
pear to have overlooked the fact that prize 
money was forever abolished by the Naval 
Personnel bill which became a law on 
March 38, 1899. 





Rights in the Constitution 


Last winter the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania made provision to submit to the 
people two amendments of the State con- 
stitution. The Governor attempted to set 
this action aside by directing the secretary 
of state to refuse to advertise as the law 


requires, claiming that he had a right to 
veto any act of the Legislature. One of 
the reform organizations of Philadelphia 
obtained a mandamus requiring the secre- 
tary of state to proceed as the law provides, 
notwithstanding the Governor’sveto. The 
Supreme Court declared in the most em- 
phatic terms that there is no. authority 
vested in the governor of a State to inter- 
pose an objection to prevent the people 
from expressing their wishes in regard to 
any proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion which the Legislature may send to 
them in the manner provided by law. 
This decision makes the people supreme 
in matters of constitutional changes, and 
is one of the most important for many a 
day. 





Lynchers Refrain in One Instance 


At Biloxi, Miss., a mob seized a Negro 
whom it suspected of « brutal murder. }ts 
infuriated members bound him to a stake, 
and applied about all known forms of tort- 
ure to extort a confession ; but when, with 
flames actually licking his naked flesh, he 
persisted in his declaration of innocence, 
they released him and let him go. The 
case deserves to go on record, for, as far as 
known, it is entirely unique in the history 
of the acts of lynchers, where the victim 
wasa Negro. It is somewhat refreshing 
to find that a Southern mob is not without 
some compunctions of conscience even 
when the only issue is the life of a Negro. 
It is discouraging to see any body of men 
resorting to torture in order to procure in- 
criminating confessions, because it is gen- 
erally believed that civilization has long 
since passed beyond that point. On the 
whole, though, the balance is in favor of 
the Biloxites and such credit as may be 
wrung from the transaction clearly be- 
longs to them. 





Government Aid to Expositions 


During the last twenty-four years the 
National Government has appropriated 
$11,010,335 to aid various expositions with- 
in the limits of the United States. Phila- 
delphia, in 1876, received $1,500,000, every 
dollar of which was repaid from the profits 
of the Centennial. In 1884 New Orleans 
was granted $1,350,000, Chicago was given 
$4,981,835 in 1893, and now St. Louis is to 
have $5,000,000. No city, except Phila- 
delphia, has ever made any serious at- 
tempt to reimburse the United States 
Treasury for appropriations of this kind ; 
and because of this fact it has been sug- 
gested that Congress should re-appropriate 
to the Philadelphians the amount which 
was originally loaned for the Centennial. 
It is more than doubtful if they would 
agree to this proposition. They stipulated 
that if the revenues of the Centennial were 
sufficient, the money should be returned, 
and they would certainly appear in a 
most unfavorable light if they should even 
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consent to what would be nothing less 
than a gift of $1,500,000. It is a pity that 
Philadelphia’s example was not followed, 
for there is no good reason why the Gov- 
ernment should be called upon for large 
appropriations every year or two to aid 
some local exhibition. It is plainly time 
to call a halt at this point. 





Congressional Lobbyists 


In an attempt to procure legislation fa- 
vorable to their interests the postal clerks 
were persuaded to contribute large sums of 
money for the payment of professional 
lobbyists retained by their representatives. 
It has been reported that something like 
$60,000 was actually paid in, with a con- 
tingent fee amounting to ten times that 
amount. Both houses took offense at this 
action, and there is no possibility of any bill 
being passed as long as Congress remains 
in its present mood. It is not becoming 
for the members of any branch of the civil, 
military or naval service to assess them- 
selves to secure the aid of lobbyists, and 
had Congress contented itself with placing 
its seal of disapproval on the action of the 
postal clerks, there would have been little 
to criticise ; but when it is affirmed that 
the course of legislation at Washington 
cannot be expedited or influenced by the 
use of money, and that professional lobby- 
ists are not recognized by our national leg- 
islators, it must produce a smile on the 
faces of the representatives of the gigantic 
monopolies, who do not spend money use- 
lessly, but who nevertheless consider it for 
their best interests to set aside very tidy 
little sums for the express purpose of influ- 
encing legislation. 





Expensive Commissions 


The Federal Industrial Commission has 
secured another appropriation, and thus 
assured its existence for a while longer, 
but it is doubtful if the people ever realize 
anything for their money. This particular 
Commission is composed of four United 
States senators, six members of the House 
of Representatives, and nine persons ap- 
pointed by the President from civil life. 
It has already collected a mass of infor- 
mation, much of which should be useful 
in helping to shape legislation ; but Con- 
gress seems very slow to avail itself of this 
kind of data. The statement has been 
made that, directly and indirectly, the 
total expenses of the work of the Industrial 
Commission will amount to a million 
dollars. After what has already been 
done, a much smaller body would be able 
to pursue such further inquiries as are 
necessary, and at half the expense. There 
is a very pronounced sentiment that there 
are too many roving Commissions, and 
that the present Administration has been 


exceptionally, if not recklessly, addicted 
to them. 


Japan and Russia 


Count Ito, the greatest of the Japanese 
statesmen, has been invited to return to 
office, to succeed the Marquis Yamagata 
as Premier. This is an indication of the 
seriousness of the friction between Japan 
and Russia —a friction that many pre- 
dict will soon involve the two nations in 
war. The Japanese cannot be reconciled 
to the recent aggressiveness of Russia, and 
believe she has immediate designs on 
China. Such a move at this time would 
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be fatal to Russia’s interests, and the St. 
Petersburg Government is incapable of 
such an actof folly. The interests of Rus- 
sia at the present time are identical with 
those of the Western nations, and should 
she make any hostile demonstration, or 
attempt to take advantage of the disturbed 
condition of China, she would at once 
alienate every one of them. Unless Russia 
is false to her traditional foresight, she 
will heartily co-operate with the Powers, 
including Japan, to compel the Pekin 
Government to protect the foreigners 
whom the ‘‘ Boxers ’’ have set out to ex- 
terminate. It may be necessary to rele- 
gate the Empress Dowager to retirement, 
but Russia will not be permitted to assume 
any leading position either in the settle- 
ment or the control of affairs. 





Katipunan Society’s Appeal 


According to a petition recently ad- 
dressed to Congress, the Katipunan Soci- 
ety in the Philippines has four million 
members, whose one object is to secure 
independence. The Society first made it- 
self an active factor in Philippine affairs 
in 1896, but to it Spain attributed all the 
revolts against her rule for many years 
previous to that time. It is charged with 
some considerable responsibility for the 
present opposition to American sovereign- 
ty, but the claims put forth by those who 
assume to speak for it are a mixture of 
bombast and absurdity. One of its state- 
ments is doubtless true, and that is to the 
effect that from the beginning of the in- 
surrection against American authority 
the natives, either willingly or under 
compulsion, have been regular contrib- 
utors to the cause of the insurgents. 
There can be no doubt that, if the natives 
were freed from this compulsion, the in- 
fluence of the Katipunans would speedily 
come to naught. The petition is a piece 
of impudence perpetrated by leaders who 
hope to keep themselves to the front by 
the aid of the printing-press. It will 
hardly be taken seriously by the Fili- 
pinos. 





Americen Interests in China 


The present riots in China, which are 
rapidly assuming the proportions of rebell- 
jon, must needs give Americans much 
concern. It is true that we have no 
‘‘ sphere of influence ’’ such as other nations 
have secured by various pretexts, and 
which they are very likely to be called 
upon to defend, but it is equally true that 
five-sixths of all our trade with China is 
confined to the district where the disturb- 
ances are most serious. This appeals to a 
very important interest and demands 
quick and decisive action. With the do- 
mestic government of China we have no 
special concern except as it shows its ina- 
bility or unwillingness to afford that pro- 
tection to lifeand property guaranteed by 
treaty. The present uprising doubtless 
has the secret connivance of the Govern- 
ment, which is seeking to use it in the in- 
terests of Chinese conservatism and ex- 
clusiveness. The missionaries who went 
out from America are in China by ex- 
press permission of the Chinese Govern- 
ment and entitled to its protection. [If it 
canuot, or will not, afford them protection, 
then the United States is bound to protect 
them and hold China responsible for what- 
ever expense is incurred. This will re- 
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quire us to act in concert with the other 
Powers, and it will not be easy to shape 
our course in such a way as shall prevent 
future complications. Itis to this partic- 
ular feature that the State Department is 
now addressing itself. If it succeeds in 
protecting American interests and Amer- 
ican lives without committing the United 
States to a policy not in harmony with our 
traditions, it will have won a great vic- 
tory. 





Mobilizing Reserve Men-of-War 


The battleships Massachusetts and In- 
diana have been in reserve at the League 
Island navy yard for some weeks. At four 
o’clock on the afternoon of June 5 a tele- 
gram was sent from the Navy Department 
ordering them to get ready for six months’ 
service and repair to Hampton Roads with 
all possible despatch. Forty-six and one- 
half hours later the ships were fully 
equipped, and only waiting for the tide to 
puttosea. It is the first experiment of 
the kind that has ever been attempted in 
our navy, and the result more than justi- 
fies the expense. After two or three 
months of drill with the North Atlantic 
fleet, they will be placed in reserve again 
unless foreign complications make it neces- 
sary to retain them in active service. 





Spanish People Not Bankrupt 


The finances of Spain are certainly in a 
bad way. Thus far no solution of the 
difficulties confronting the Government 
has occurred to the Ministry. The na- 
tional debt is enormous, taxes are ab- 
normally high, and the expenses exceed 
the revenues, The wealth of the Spanish 
people was very much in evidence last 
week when they subscribed $328,371,300 
for the balance of a government loan of 
only $40,000,000. Certain bonds and 
promissory notes to the amount of $240,- 
000,000 were scheduled for exchange for a 
new issue bearing a nominal interest of 
five per cent. Of this amount the present 
holders elected to take $200,000,000, leav- 
ing only $40,000,000 for the public. It will 
be seen that the public responded with 
offers for more than eight times the 
amount available. Madrid alone sub- 
scribed for $130,000,000, and Barcelona for 
$75,000,000. The subscriptions were made 
in bank notes, gold being quoted at a 
premium of twenty-five per cent. 





Disturbances in Africa 


The rumors of warsin Africa are not con- 
fined to the contest between the Britons 
and the Boers. The English will have 
much fighting to do in order to recover 
the prestige they have lost in Ashanti. 
Very serious troubles are threatened in the 
Congo Free State where the Belgians have 
displayed a remakable lack of tact in deal- 
ing with the natives. Unsavory details of 
harsh administration and measures of in- 
human cruelty come by almost every mail. 
The Bateteles, who have been garrisoning 
Fort Shinkakassa at Boma, suddenly re- 
belled in April, and the Belgian officials 
in their efforts to inspire terror by the se- 
verity of punishment are likely to be them- 
selves called to account by Europe in thus 
endangering the whole region of the Congo. 
The troubles on the Moroccan-Algerian fron- 
tier are assuming a very threatening phase. 
Bands of Moers have for some months 
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been encroaching upon the hinterland ly- 
ing between southern Morocco and south- 
western Algeria, and the recent death of 
the Grand Vizier has emboldened them to 
threaten to resist the supremacy of the 
French in that part of the world. France 
appears to have been making preparations 
for such a contingency with an eye to pre- 
serve tranquility in Morocco if Europe will 
allow her todoso. A holy war has already 
been declared by bands of Moors concen- 
trated at the principal oasisof Central 
Morocco, and severe and desperate fight- 
ing is among the immediate possibilities. 
Surgery Extraordinary 

On the 7th of August, 1899, Mr. Walter 
A. Duryea broke his neck at Oyster Bay, 
New York. On the 8th of the following 
month a surgical operation was performed 
involving the removal of two of the 
spinal vertebree. He has since been un- 
dergoing treatment at the Roosevelt Hos- 
pital in New York, and his case has ex- 
cited extreme interest. It is now reported 
that he is so much improved asto war- 
rant removal to his home at an early 
date, and that there is good reason to be- 
lieve he may ultimately recover. Up to 
this time his case is one of the most re- 
markable in medical annals, and should 
the present prognostications be verified, it 
will afford the most extraordinary 
triumph of modern surgery. 





Chinese Situation Serious 


There is no disguising the fact that the 
situation at Pekin is extremely critical, 
and that it grows more dangerous every 
hour. The foreign legations are guarded 
by seamen and marines of their own na- 
tionality, and the streets on which they 
are situated are barred off. Surging up 
to these obstructions is a shouting mob, 
wild with rage and ready for any desper- 
ate act. The Chinese authorities no long- 
er make any pretense of concealing their 
sympathy with the Boxers. The Chinese 
soldiers are untrustworthy and the Chi- 
nese railroad hands operate the trains 
only under coercion. The whole country 
from Tein-Tsin to Pekin is ripe for an ex- 
plosion at any moment. Thus far the 
Powers do not appear to have contem- 
plated anything more than assembling 
sufficient force in Pekin to protect the 
foreign element. There is a rumor that 
they have an understanding with Russia 
by which that Power will send 6,000 sol- 
diers from Port Arthur should it be neces- 
sary tosummon more force without de- 
lay, and that these men are to be under 
the control of the Powers acting in con- 
cert. It may, or may not, be true; but 
there can be no doubt that should the in- 
surrection continue to spread, Russia will 
find some pretext for introducing armed 
force adequate to the exigencies. The 
Tsung-li-Yamen (Chinese Foreign Office) 
has already protested against the presence 
of so many foreign troops in a ‘friendly 
State,’’ but the protest will avail nothing. 


As to the Missionaries 


At this writing the Pao-Ting Fu mis- 
sionaries are safe, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment is promising adequate protection. 
It is impossible to send any of the foreign 
troops to their aid. The American mission 
buildings at Tung-Chau, fifteen miles east 
of Pekin, were abandoned by the mission- 
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aries, and subsequently robbed and burned 
by the Chinese soldiers sent to protect 
them. Our Church has forty missionaries 
in and about Pekin, Tien-Tsin, Tsun-Hua 
and Shan-Tung. Many native Christians 
have been massacred, and a despatch was 
received by our Missionary Society last 
Monday stating that the situation of 
foreigners is critical. The members of all 
the Protestant denominations are now 
gathered in the Methodist mission com- 
pound at Pekin, and are protected bya 
guard of marines. The Roman Catholics 
are in the North Cathedral, to the west of 
Pekin, and are protected by a guard of 
French sailors. The Roman Catholics are 
well armed. With so many men-of-war 
now at Taku, and otherson the way thither, 
it is hoped that the Powers will be able to 
save the lives of all the missionaries, but 
the greater part of the native Christians 
are in danger of extermination. 





Biloxites Relapse 


The spasm of virtue with which the 
Biloxites in Mississippi were seized was of 
short duration. Their victim, to whom 
reference is madein a paragraph which 
appears on page 3, was returned to jail in 
company with another suspect. The 
evidence against them was only remotely 
circumstantial, and the Negro who was 
tortured was subsequently examined by 


the district attorney and pronounced inno- 


cent. Saturday night a crowd went to 
the jail, secured the two Negroes, hanged 
them, fired into their bodies and then 
built a fire underneath. The Governor of 
Mississippi has promised to stop lynching 
in that State. He has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to show that he is in earnest, for of 
all the lynchings that have occurred in 
the United States this latest example is 
the least excusable. 





Color Line in Women’s Clubs 


The biennial session of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs was held in 
Milwaukee last week. More than 600 del- 
egates and about 200 alternates were in at- 
tendance, coming from all parts of the 
Union. It was expected that the chief is- 
sue before the meeting would be sucha 
reorganization of the general federation as 
would induce all the women’s clubs to 
join ‘‘for the sake of strengthening the 
cause of organized womanhood for social 
betterment,’’ as the president said in her 
opening address. Reorganization was 
buried under an adverse vote of 280 to 431, 
and, although the shrewd parliamentary 
tactics of the Southern women prevented 
the consideration of the color line, there 
will be a very great deal of talking about 
that line during the next year. Hereto- 
fore the names of delegates have been re- 
ported by the committee on credentials, 
but, in order to avoid the recognition of a 
colored club in Boston (a club in good 
standing, having paid all its dues, with 
its regular delegate present and holding in 
her hands the national badge of member- 
ship in the federation) no names were read 
this year ; and this particular delegate was 
officially informed that she might take 
her seat as a representative of some other 
club in which she held membership, but 
could not be admitted as the representa- 
tive of the colored club. Here was a fine 
opportunity to show the world that wom- 
en, being untrammeled by politics, have a 
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breadth of view to which men cannot as- 
pire; but it was thrown away, to the very 
great regret of that large class of people 
who have been looking to the women’s 
clubs for an example of straightforward- 
ness in action and devotion to principle. 





Boers Still Fighting 


The inability to muster an adequate 
force to oppose Lord Roberts’ advance 
prompted the Boers to retreat before him. 
After waiting several days to hear what 
the next move was to be, the Boers sud- 
denly appeared in force along the line of 
Lord Roberts’ communications at Roode- 
wal, a little more than thirty miles north 
of Kroonstad, killed, wounded and made 
prisoner 500 British troops, and, according 
to the latest reports, destroyed twenty-one 
miles of railroad. This is rather a serious 
blow for a force not exceeding 5,000 men 
to inflict in the presence of more than 
30,000 British troops, and will interfere with 
Lord Roberts’ plan of campaign. Ii will 
prolong the war which has now entered 
upon its ninth month, and it will post- 
pone the collapse so often predicted. In 
abandoning their original plan of cam- 
paign and keeping their whole force free 
for active work in the open field the Boers 
have shown good judgment. President 
Krueger, leaving his wife in Pretoria, has 
located the seat of government for the time 
being in a railway carriage at Machado- 
drop, and is directing the campaign from 
that point, having Lydenburg under his 
lee for retreat if necessary. Gen. Buller 
has at last set his foot within the bounds. 
of what was till recently the Orange Free 
State, having beaten the Boers on the 
march, and having met with but slight re- 
sistance from the younger Gen. Botha. 
The tvtal estimated casualties of all kinds 
among British troops, African natives, and 
Indian attendants since the outbreak of 
the war are set down at 50,989. 





Events Worth Noting 


The Republican National Convention 
meets in Philadelphia on Wednesday. 


The famous natural bridge of Virginia is 
to be sold at public auction. George III. 
gave it to Thomas Jefferson, and the annu- 
al profits from sightseers are said to be 
$10,000. 

Including $131,247,155 appropriated by 
the last session of Congress on account of 
expenses growing out of the war with 
Spain, the total cost up to date is %524,000,- 
000. 


Joseph F. Maloney, of Lynn, Mass., and 
Valentine Remmel, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
are the Socialist-Labor candidates nomi- 
nated for President and Vice-President by 
a convention held in New York last week. 


Navigation is now open to Cape Nome, 
and three transports have sailed from 
Seattle with soldiers and building supplies. 
The soldiers belong to the Seventh United 
States Infantry, and will be stationed at 
different points in Alaska for the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

There has been no improvement in St. 
Louis during the past week. The mob has 
had things pretty much its own way, and the 
spectacle of the impotency of the great State 
ot Missouri in the struggle is discouraging to 
the last degree. The Governor will not 
call out the militia and the posse comitatus 
is wretchedly inadequate. The tury of the 
Chinese mobs grows tame and insipid in 
the presence of some of the deeds wrought 
in St. Louis. 
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A FABLE 


HERE wasoncee a little toy engine that 
saw a magnificent locomotive speed 
along the shining track of the railroad, and 
the foolish little stationary engine said, 
‘‘ Why cannot I be big and go like that?”’ 
So it puffed itself up with pride and put 
on more steam than it had ever carried be- 
fore. It did not move so much as a line, 
and it was mightily disappointed. ‘ But 
. can do it!” said the little thing, and 
put on more steam. Still it did not move. 
Again it doubled its pressure until it trem- 
bled with excitement and could not pro- 
duce a jot more steam under any circum- 
stances. Still it did not move, and still it 
was not convinced. Then it did the only 
thing there was left for it to do — it ex- 
ploded. 

Its likeness is in many men. Instead 
of doing faithfully the work to which they 
are adapted and that God has given them 
to do, they desire to do as some one else is 
doing, and to occupy a more conspicuous 
position. Their end is similar to the fate of 
the little toy engine. After repeated efforts, 
in which they only appear ridiculous and 
demonstrate their own foolishness, they 
utterly collapse. 

God has no use for imitations. When 
you are no longer content to be yourself, 
your ultimate end is fixed. 





MILLIONS TO OUR MEMBERSHIP 


E trust that the cry for millions of 
souls for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church does not mean simply the addition 
of so many names to the church records. 
That alone might be a disastrous increase. 
The conviction has been deepening among 
the more thoughtful of the church that 
there is need, first of all, of a pruning of 
church records —a cutting off of dead 
limbs. In our Israel, as of old, the men 
with drawn swords should go through 
Israel’s camp slaying the profane. 

There is need of a real reformation — 
that multitudes be converted into the 
church. It may not be attended by the 
‘* bodily exercises ’’ which used to mark 
the whirlwinds of camp-meeting awaken- 
ing, though we must not prescribe meth- 
ods nor proscribe diversity. The vital ex- 
perience is what we want. The whirl- 
wind and the earthquake preceded the still 
small voice to the listening prophet. But 
what is needed now is what the prophet 
heard — the voice and message from God 
and accompanying power. 

While we have been speculating about 
Bible chronology and Hebrew authorship, 
we have been forgetting that God comes 
in power to the soulsof men. Ignorant 
men were spiritually transformed in apos- 
tolic times and in the days of primitive 
Methodism under the teaching of Paul 
and of the itinerant in the Western wilds. 
Peter saw visions at Joppa, and Cornelius 
at Ceesarea. What must be insisted upon 
now are not simply outward manifestations 
— the physical accidents — but the work 
of the Holy Spirit upon human hearts. 
Now as of old the vital question is : Did 
ye receive the Holy Spirit when ye be- 
lieved ? 

If Methodism has stood for anything it 
has stood for personal experience of spirit- 
ual things founded on the Word of God. 
‘“‘T know whom I have believed ”’ has had, 
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with the followeis of Wesley, a deeply 
personal significance. Our fathers kept 
record of spiritual birthdays, and set up 
pillars of stone to mark the Bethels where 
God met them and the Peniels where they 
prevailed. Perhaps they were sometimes 
too insistent upon personal manifestations 
and emotional experiences, but we in this 
generation are in far more danger of losing 
the vitality of religion. To join the church 
must be more than a ceremonial initiation, 
or it will but add to the burdens and the 
weaknesses of the church. Of old the can- 
didate for knighthood must keep fast and 
vigil all night before the altar. So they 
who are admitted to church fellowship 
should come from seasons of consecration 
before the altar and of communion with 
God. May God send a great quickening 
and deepening of spiritual life, and gather 
into the church multitudes of souls who 
are truly born of the Spirit and profoundly 
impressed with the solemnity of the obli- 
gations assumed ! 





OUR METHODIST KINSFOLK 


IMULTANEOUSLY with our own 
General Conference, the representa- 
tives of a smaller Methodist body — the 
Methodist Protestant Church — have been 
in session at Atlantic City. One would 
expect the reports of lay-representation 
achievements in Chicago, the city by the 
lake, to awaken hearty echoes in the city 
by the sea. But there were other indica- 
tions that the seventy years of separation 
between brethren holding the same doc- 
trines, the same forms of worship, and 
singing the same hymns, is drawing to an 
end — they may soon be singing from the 
same hymn-book. 

The proposal for a new Methodist Prot- 
estant hymnal gave Dr. Tagg, the editor 
of the Methodist Protestant, of Baltimore, 
opportunity to speak some ringing words 
in behalf of a universal Methodist hym- 
nal as a new bond of unity. He provoked 
a storm of applause almost unequaled 
during the Conference sessions. Without 
a hitch or jar the committee was em- 
powered to co-operate fully with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in securing a 
common hymnal forall. In Japan this is 
already accomplished. Rev. Mr. Mara- 
yama, who represented the Japan Con- 
ference, brought with him across ocean 
and continent his own hymn-book in the 
native tongue, printed by the Methodist 
Episcopal publishing house for all Meth- 
odists in the Sunrise Kingdom. 

The provision in the new Methodist 
Episcopal constitution for women dele- 
gates is another advance that Methodist 
Protestants recognize as on a line con- 
verging toward a common point. Their 
last three General Conferences have found 
elect women on the rolls, though not with- 
out some dissent. This time one minis- 
terial delegate, Rev. Lee Anna Starr, of 
Illinois, answered to every roll-call, voted 
early and often, and served on committees, 
with none her right to dispute. She also 
preached what was admitted to be one of 
the ablest sermons of the Conference. She 
is a graduate of the Western Theological 
Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 

But the leaven of Methodist progress 
toward unity is working in more than one 
direction at the sametime. In lieu of a 
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fraternal visit from Rev. Thomas M. Bate- 
man, president of the Primitive Methodist 
General Conference, an official communi- 
cation was received asking the Methodist 
Protestant Church to do all in its power to 
promote organic unity between the half a 
million non-episcopal Methodists in Amer- 
ica. This plea was met with a hearty re- 
ciprocal feeling. 

This does not imply that the Methodist 
Protestant Church is losing faith in its 
mission to hold up democracy in Method- 
ism as the ultimate ideal. It does not in- 
tend to neglect the cultivation of the vine- 
yard that Providence has given it, to 
‘*spark’’ with the other Methodisms. 
The quadreunium just closed has brought 
substantial proofs of Divine favor. Nearly 
6,000 members have been added. Over a 
quarter of a million of dollars’ worth of 
church property has been built. Its young 
people’s societies have gained 30 per cent. 
in strength. Yet, as one of the most astute 
and liberal laymen in the denomination 
expressed himself, the marked trend of the 
age toward consolidation in the political 
and business worlds is not without its sig- 
nificance to the church. The more 
thoughtful leaders in the smaller denomi- 
nations cannot avoid asking the question : 
Does God want His kingdom managed on 
the.extravagant policy of the multiplica- 
tion of expensive and rival agencies for 
doing the same thing, when the children 
of the world have learned in their genera- 
tion the wisdom and economy of consoli- 
dation ? 

This reflection does not apply to the re- 
fusal of the Conference to consolidate its 
boards of missions under one secretary. 
The new home missionary secretary, the 
only change in the official representatives 
of the denomination, is a young, vigorous 
man, with a persuasive tongue and a busi- 
ness training. He is Rev. G, E. MeMani- 
man, the present representative of the de- 
nomination on the trustees of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. A course 
of reading and study was adopted for the 
young people’s societies, and one for Sun- 
day-school teachers. 





No Ball or Dance in Boston Uni- 
versity 


N event which occurred in connection 

with the anniversaries of Boston 
University has been so persistently sensa- 
tionalized by the daily press that a briet 
statement is necessary to prevent misappre- 
hension on the part of the many friends and 
patrons of the institution. On Tuesday 
night, the 5th inst.,a few members of the 
senior class, with some undergraduates, ac- 
cording to a pre-arrangement, met in a hall 
outside of the University and had a dance. 
The affair was not a social function of the 
institution, and did not have the approval 
of the senior class. The Boston Transcript, 
in referring to the event, says: “ The class 
has met and repudiated all connection with 
the affair, and the trustees have expressed 
their disapproval of the matter and have re- 
ferred it to the standing committee of the 
College of Liberal Arts fora thorough in- 
vestigation. Much tault has been tound 


with the statements in. certain . Boston 
papers, and the opinion is expressed that it 
has been much exaggerated. The trustees 
feel that the so-called attitude of defiance 
on the part of the class is discrediting to the 
institution, and claim that either this is un- 
true or that the class have shown a very 
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bad spirit in directly opposing the well- 
known sentiment of the University. The 
students who participated, however, say 
that no such spirit was felt, and that they 
considered it as a strictky outside affair.” 
There is, therefore, no ground for the im- 
plication that the institution has changed 
its well-known attitude toward amuse- 
ments, or has any intention of so doing. 
Since the above was written, the follow- 
ing authoritative note has been received : — 


To the Editor of Z1on’s HERALD :— 


At a meeting of the senior class of Boston 
University College of Liberal Arts, held on the 
afternoon of June 6, I was instructed to inform 
the faculty and trustees of Boston University 
and the city editors that the class of 1900 asa 
class did not give the so-called “Senior Dance” 
which was reported in the papers as having 
been given by *“‘members of the graduating 
class,” in Pierce Hall, on the evening of June 5. 
The senior class repudiates the whole affair, and 
is in no wise responsible for the false reports 
which were the outcome of the same. 

Per order of the Class of 1900, 


DANIEL C. DORCHESTER. 





NEW YORK LETTER 
“ HOLLAND.” 


ACK from General Conference ? Yes, 
we’re home again, what’s lett of us — 
lett ot the six hundred. Some ot us have re- 
turned trailing clouds of glory, and some 
ot us —well, some of us wish that we hadn’t 
had to come back at all. It is all so difterent 
trom what we expected, and quite unlike 
what the papers had prophesied for us. The 
home-coming, indeed, was more like a 
Georgia funeral than anything I ever saw. 
* * 

And the folks in Chicago evidently ex- 
pected something of the sort, for they pro- 
vided for it, and publicly announced the 
provisions made. I saw howit was going 
to be the very first day of the Conference, 
when, glancing through the admirable Daily 
Christian Advocate, my eyes tell on the busi- 
ness card ot a wide-awake Chicago “ under- 
taker.” Plainly enough he anticipated that 
something or other would have to be buried. 
And I rather think we ofthe metropolis re- 
quired his services more than any other 
half-dozen delegations. We early buried 
several booms ; and what spring-time hopes 
were laid beneath the daisies! Then some 
of our candidates were snowed under, and 
it was all so painful! There were some 
other things we wish had been put away. 
Arter, tor instance, or at least his brilliant- 
ly-conceived -but boomerang resolution 
with reference to §248. Now if only he had 
been seized with gout that memorable Sat- 
urday morning, and had been thereby pre- 
vented from hurling his ‘‘one-old cat, two- 
old cat’ thunderbolt, the fight against that 
much-diseussed section would unquestion- 
ably have been won. Brother Arter has a 
good deal of a burden to carry for the next 
four years. It seldom ever pays to be funny 
at General Conterence. 

* * 


You should have seen us last Monday at 
the Preachers’ Meeting. Dewey’s welcome 
was as nothing to ours. We never took 
much stock in this hero-worship business, 
but the homage wasso genuine and so sym- 
pathetic, that those of us especially who 
were new to itall went home feeling even 
more, considerable than we thought we 
were. How the crowds gathered around us, 
and how they listened! It would have done 
your heart good to see such model hearers. 
Few preachers, or presiding elders, or even 
secretaries, get such attention as was given 
to us, a8 we told “how it happened.” One 
of us fired the hearts of the dyed-in-the- 
wool Republieans with camp-meeting ter- 
vor by reciting. how we saved McKinley 
and the Administration from direst disas- 
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ter. Oh, that was a great day when we 
sprang to the reliet of the Administration ! 
Will it ever be forgotten ? 

* * 


The senior missionary secretary is fitting- 
ly returned to his responsible position, and 
there is evident satisfaction. Dr. Leonard 
is a decided force, he knows the field, and 
has an adequate sense of the needs of the 
work, is a strong speaker, increases the 
collections in the churches where he speaks, 
is wisely conservative, attends well to busi- 
ness, and is an efficient worker. For Dr. 
Carroll, who will be associated with Dr. 
Leonard, there is a welcome. He is quali- 
fied tor his high position by years of varied 
experience as well as by essential gifts of 
mind and heart. He knows how to go 
about things, is judicial, has a genius for 
figures, is widely read, is liked by the mis- 
sionaries in the field, and highly esteemed 
by all who know him. 

* * 

It was expected that the editor of the 
Christian Advocate would be returned, 
“ not elected, but foreordained,” as Bishop 
Fowler said. What would we do without 
him? He is as indispensable to our happi- 
ness aS sugar is in coffee. Dr. Kelley is 
continued as editor of the Methodist Review, 
and we are happy. Eaton is back, and 
Mains, too, and everybody is satisfied. 
These all are worthy servants df the church. 
God bless them every one ! 


* ® 


In the main there is satisfaction with the 
work of the General Conference. A few 
idols have been shattered ; but what of it? 
The splendid temple will not fall into ruin. 
The women, in the language of our South- 
ern friends, are likely to be turned loose in 
the Conference, but the institutions of the 
church will withstand the shock. The time 
limit is gone, and the threatened plagues 
may materialize, and then again they may 
not. We have a brand-new constitution, 
and we will rejoice in it when it is finally 
sanctioned by the necessary ministerial 
votes. The “ amusement question ”’ is still 
very much alive, but the paragraph is con- 
tessedly a dead letter. Missionary Bishops 
were chosen, and the choice meets with ap- 
proval. Two of our general superintend- 
ents were assigned to foreign residences, 
and some of us think this is the beginning 
of the end of our wandering, itinerant Bish- 
ops. What ifit should result in a diocesan 
episcopacy? Might that not be a good 
thing? We might get along with fewer 
presiding elders on a pinch, though they 
are right competent men for the most part. 


¥ ® 


The rem val of the time limit makes a 
long pastorate, like that of the mighty 
Storrs, a possibility. The great Brooklyn 
preacher tor the last half-century has tallen 
in death. No man has exercised a wider 
influence than this powerful personality. 
It makes it worth while to live and labor 
when one contemplates such a wonderful 
career. 





PERSONALS 





— Bishop Hamilton is already booked 
for the dedication of churches. He will be 
in large demand for special services. 


— Bishop Moore preached the baccalaure- 
ate sermon at Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, June 10. Bishop Hartzell will lect- 
ure before the same institution, June 1, 
on * The Briton and the Boer.” 


7 Rev. William W. Foster, Jr., D. D., is 
located in Newtonville for the summer. 
He has engagements to supply pulpits and 
to speak on our Southern work, in this vi- 
cinity and elsewhere. Newtonville is Mrs. 
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Foster’s home, and her church relation is 
with our church there. 

— Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London, will visit 
Northfield for the August Conference — the 
eighth time that he will have shared in those 
services. 

— Bishop Isaac W. Joyce is the new pres- 
ident of the Epworth League. Bishop 
Ninde insisted on laying down the cares 
and official labors connected with the pres- 
idency of the League. 


— A benefactor who desires to remain 
unknown has given Columbia University 
$100,000 to erect a Students’ Young Men’s 
Christian Association building. It is said 
that it will resemble the Phillips Brooks 
house at Harvard. 


— Rev. Robert McIntyre, D. D., of Chi- 
cago, preached to very large congregations 
at Epworth Memorial Church, Cleveland, 
O., both morning and evening, Sunday, 
May 20. Only $1,800 ot the $20,000 this church 
is trying to raise toward its debt is unpro- 
vided for. 


—Rev. Dr. Edgar M. Levy, of Phila- 
delphia, has received official notifica- 
tion of his selection as chaplain to the 
Republican National Convention. Dx 
Levy, in 1856, acted as chaplain to the Fre- 
mont convention held in that city. Heis a 
Baptist clergyman and is eighty years old. 


— Mayor Hart, of this city, has honored 
the newspaper profession by selecting 
Stephen O’Meara, editor of the Boston 
Journal, to be the city’s orator on the 
Fourth of July. Mr. O’Meara has accepted 
the appointment. The oration will be de- 
livered in Faneuil Hall, according to cus- 
tom. 


— The student of Horace Bushnell is pre- 
pared for the declaration made by Joseph 
H. Twitchell in the Outlook, who writes 
upon “ Dr. Bushnell in the Woods:” “I 
remember his saying at this camp, when 
the evening talk about the fire fell upon 
books, that no book beside had been such 
a means of intellectual quickening to him 
as Coleridge’s ‘ Aids to Reflection.’”’ 


— Rev. Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Man- 
chester, Eng., considered by many to be the 
world’s greatest preacher, spent the Whit- 
suntide at Ramsey, Isle of Man. He is 
known by many of the townspeople, and 
last year while staying there the postman 
persuaded him to preach in the Primitive 
Methodist Chapel. Dr. Maclaren is at 
present in fairly good health, though 
seventy-four years of age. 

— Rev. Franklin McElfresh,who did such 
excellent work in reporting the General 
Conference tor the Western, says: ‘‘ Bishop 
Moore goes to Shanghai for four years. 
Will the Chinese know that this Bishop is 
the man who took his pistol in hand and 
faced the murderous mobs in Denver a score 
of years ago to protect the lives of China- 
men? As Asia receives her first resident 
Methodist general superintendent, will she 
not discern what he stands for as a type of 
Western courage and Christian love ol 
mankind? May not that night of heroic 
self-sacrifice for the hunted Chinaman be 
bread on the waters now for our Method- 
ism in the grim old kingdom ?”’ 

—The British Weekly of London says: 
“The Queen’s Birthday honors have pecul- 
jar interest to Wesleyan Methodists this 
year, Sir George Hayter Chubb being made 
a baronet, and Mr. Alderman Stephenson, 
ot Newcastle, a knight. Both these gentle- 
men are immensely popularin Methodism. 
Loving their church thoroughly, and always 
ready to serve her interests, their honors 
will be greatly appreciated throughout the 
Connexion,” 

— The New York Observer has this gener- 
ous recognition for Dr. H. K. Carroll, who 
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was elected assistant missionary secretary : 
** His election has been heartily approved 
by the friends of missions, and especially 
by the missionaries under the care of 
the Methodist Church who are in this coun- 
try. Coupled with his special fitness for 
the position, due to study and training, his 
manner in the office and on the field will 
lead the missionaries to know they have a 
firm triend and loyal advocate in the new 
secretary.’’ 

— Dean and Mrs. M. D. Buell sailed from 
New York on the “St. Paul,’ June 6, tor 
Southampton. 


— The case ot J. C. Ridpath, the historian, 
who has been ill so long at the Presbyterian 
Hospital in New York, is reported to be 
still critical. 

— Bishop Mallalieu is an interested and 
helpful visitor at as many of the anni- 
versaries otf our New England institutions 
of learning as he is able to attend. 


— Bishop J. W. Hamilton will preach at 
People’s Temple, Sunday morning and 
evening, June 24; and Bishop E. W. Park- 
er, of India, will preach in the same place, 
Sunday morning, July 8. 


— Rev. Thomas Harrison is resting for a 
tew days in this city at the home of his 
mother, 1127 Washington St., Dorchester. 
He will devote himself mainly during the 
summer to large camp-meetings in the 
West. 

— Bishop Vincent is to sail trom New 
York on the 13th of June, and will preside 
at his first four Conferences as follows: 
Italy, June 20, Milan ; Switzerland, June 27, 
Zurich ; South Germany, July 4, Heilbronn ; 
North Germany, July 11, Bremen. He will 
be an occasional contributor to our columns 
during the coming quadrennium. 


— Bishop A. W. Wilson, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, has been as- 
signed to the presidency of the Conferences 
in Japan, Korea and China. Bishop E. R. 
Hendrix will hold the Brazil Mission Con- 
ference, and Bishop J. S. Key the Confer- 
ence ot Mexico. 


— On returning from the late session of 
the East Maine Conference at Belfast, Me., 
Rev. Enoch M. Fowler was taken seriously 
ill with pneumonia. As he is 83 years of 
age, his friends despaired of his recovery. 
They will be glad to learn that he is once 
more able to be out of doors, and hupes to 
be spared a little longer to the comfort of 
his friends and the blessing of the com- 
munity. Heis a remarkable old man, with 
a sweet spirit and an abiding faith. 


— Dr. Charles J. Little, president of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, Fernley lecturer 
before the Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
for this year, will sail from Montreal for 
England, June 16. He will remain abroad 
until September. The lecture is, * Chris- 
tianity and the Nineteenth Century.” It 
will be delivered in part before the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Conference on August 
8, during its session at Burslem. The en- 
tire lecture will be brought out in book 
form. 


— Bishop F. W. Warne is visiting his rel- 
atives in Toronto. From there he will go 
to New York, to be present at the meeting 
of the Missionary Board on June 19. He 
will sail from Vancouver for the Philip- 
pines, July 9. He expects to spend August 
in the Philippines, visiting in Manila and 
looking up places to establish missions, 
and will then proceed to Calcutta, visiting 
the Singapore Mission en route. He ex- 
pects to reach his home in Calcutta about 
the end of September. 

— In the last Western Christian Advocate 
Bishop Moore writes his farewell as editor 
of that paper. He is characteristically fra- 
ternal and frank. Referring to his new 
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home and work, he says ;,‘‘And now, 
in the first person, I take your hand 
and say good-bye. My home will be 
broken up, and my children scat- 
tered. My wife and daughter Marion 
will accompany me to China. My 
youngest son, Julian, will follow 
later. China, Korea and Japan will 
be my field of labor for four years. 
It is my appointment as wellas my 
choice. I go gladly; praying God 
to give me wisdom and strength to 
cheer and help our noble mission- 
aries in that far-off field, and with 
them to win new trophies for the 
Master’s cause. May be, because we 
are there, you will take a deeper in- 
terest in the three empires; and 
learning the needs of the work, out 
of your fullness supply them.”’ 


— Rev. Robert Patterson, an hon- 
ored and beloved superannuate of 
the Troy Conference, and his wife, 
Mrs. Sarah A., celebrated their gold- 
en wedding at theirhomein Glen’s 
Falls, N. Y., June 11, receiving many 
and generous expressions of consideration 
from their relatives and friends. Mr. Pat- 
terson was one of the early students of 
Concord Biblical Institute. 


— Rev. F. L. Flinchbaugh, of the School 
of Theology ot Boston University, is to sup- 
ply the Methodist Church at Hamilton, O., 
ot which Rey. C, E. Schenck is pastor, for 
three months. 


— The friends of Rev. James T. Docking, 
Ph. D., down on Cape Cod, have made up a 
purse and will send him as a delegate to 
represent that district in the National Pro- 
hibition Convention to be held in Chicago, 
June 27. 


— Rev. A. H. Lucas, D. D., who welcomed 
us to Denver so generously a decade ago, 
has just been given a farewell reception by 
a host of friends of Butler St. Church, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., where he closes a successful term. 
He enters upon a new pastorate in Albany, 
N. Y. 


— A memorial of the late Rev. John Wes- 
ley Merrill, D. D., of Concord, N. H., pre- 
pared by his son, Charles Amos Merrill, of 
Worcester, is received. There is a fine por- 
trait of Dr. Merrill, with tributes by Presi- 
dent W. F. Warren and Rev. Dr. F. D. 
Ayers, of Concord. 


— Mr. Herbert L. Chipman, editor of the 
Independent of Sandwich, an official mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church and promi- 
nently identified with the Prohibitory Par- 
ty and temperance reform, was married, 
June 1l, to Miss Alice Gertrude, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George E. Noyes, of Hyde 
Park, Rev. G. L. Collyer officiating. Mr. 
and Mrs. Chipman will reside in Sandwich. 


—On May 29, the pastor at Lincolnville, 
Me., Rev. Horace I. Holt, was united in 
marriage with Miss Olive E. Moody, of that 
place, Presiding Elder Jones officiating. A 
large company of friends and relatives were 
present to witness the ceremony and offer 
congratulations. Numerous presents, beau- 
tiful and useful, testified to the high esteem 
in which Pastor Holt and his bride are held. 
The wedded couple took the afternoon train 


for the home of Mr. Holt in Massachusetts 


where several weeks will be spent. A cozy 
home is in readiness tor Mr. and Mrs. Holt 
upon their return to Lincolnville. 


— The Pittsburg Ohristian Advocate of 
last week says: “ Pittsburg has the honor 
of extending the first reception to Bishops 
Moore and Hamilton. The Pittsburg del- 
egates, learning at Chicago that these Bish- 
ops would pass through our city — Bishop 
Moore to Latrobe, Pa., and Bishop Hamil- 
ton to Lewiston, Pa., where they were to 
spend the Sabbath — arranged to extend to 
them a reception on Saturday. Invitations 
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HE WILL STAY 


A WHILE NOW 


M. E. Preacher —“ Now that this itinerancy business 
is over, I think I'll hang up my hat and take the furni- 
ture off the wheels.”’— Minneapolis Journal. 


[By courtesy of Public Opinion. | 


were sent out, and about one hundred and 
thirty ministers and laymen gathered at 
the Monongahela House at noon on Satur- 
day, where they were introduced to the 
honored visitors, after which they all sat 
down to a sumptuous luncheon in the ban- 
quet-hall.”’ 


— It is announced that Mr. John D. Arch- 
bold, of New York, will contribute $10,000 
toward the building of a new church at 
Titusville, Pa., where his mother spent the 
closing years of her life. Mr. Archbold is a 
son of the late Rev. Israel Archbold, for 
Many years an honored member of the 
Pittsburg Conference. 


— The last descendant of John Bunyan 
has just died at Lincoln, England, in the 
person of Mrs. T. M. Keyworth. The last 
male descendant died many years ago, and 
a monument is erected to his memory in 
Lincoln Cemetery. Now the honored line 
is extinct. Mrs. Keyworth was nearly 
ninety-nine years old. 


— When the United States Senate, at the 
close of its session last week, unanimously 
passed a resolution of thanks to Hon. Wm. 
P. Frye for “the dignified, impartial and 
courteous manner with which he presided 
over its deliberations during the present 
session,’ he responded in these simple, un- 
affected, devout words: ‘“‘ Senators, I appre- 
ciate very highly the expression of your 
confidence and approval, but I think I 
should thank you rather than you me. 
Your uniform kindness to me has made the 
duty of presiding over your deliberations 
a pleasure, not a task. I wish you agreea- 
ble and sate journeys to your homes, and 
hope that our dear Lord will permit you all, 
us all, to meet here in the chamber next De- 
cember.”’ ’ 





BRIEFLETS 
Everybody should read Dr. C. A. Crane’s 
unique but comprehensive and convincing 
contribution upon “The Bible and the 
Boy,’’ which appears elsewhere. 





There are two ways of being “ a friend to 
sinners ’?— one, friendship tor the sin; the 
other, friendship tor the soul. And be- 
tween them is all the difference that lies 
between the tempter’s way and Christ’s 
way. 





Elsewhere will be found a notice of anni- 
versary week at Wesleyan Academy. An 
interesting feature, appealing especially to 
the old students, will be the Decennial 
Alumni Reunion, on Thursday, June 21, 
when graduates 1890-99 invite their fellow 
students to join them. Over one hundred 
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ot the old students have signified their pur- 
pose to be present on this occasion. 





The effect of the lessons learned by the 
Negro was well shown last week when a 
band, composed wholly of that race, pur- 
sued, captured and hung to a tree near 
Tutwiler, Miss., a Negro who had assaulted 
the wife of a colored farmer. 





In view of recent discussions, the report 
ot the annual visitors to the School of 
Theology, which appears on the inside of 
the cover, is unusually significant. 





Is there any reason why a man should be 
paid from one-third to one-half more for 
doing the business of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Chureh than he has ever received dur- 
ing his life, or than he could possibly se- 
cure if he were to seek employment from a 
private business concern? It must never 
be torgotten that all excess in salaries, as 
well as all loss and waste by expensive or 
imprudent business management, rests at 


(Continued on Page 768. } 





The Fourth of July 


Will all our churches, Epworth Leagues, 
and Sunday-schools provide for a Christian 
and patriotic celebration of the Fourth of 
July in the interest of the Temperance 
reform? 

W. F. MALLALIEU, 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY -- ANNI- 
VERSARY WEEK 


HE anniversary of Boston University 
was observed June 4-6. On Monday 
and Tuesday of the anniversary week the 
several departments of the University 
meet separately to hold their feasts of tel- 
lowship, reason and food, and on Wednes- 
day all unite in one common Commence- 
ment exercise, followed by the general 
University Convocation, where preacher, 
lawyer, doctor and academic unite in 
praises to their Alma Mater. 


College of Liberal Arts 


The opening note of the week was sound- 
ed by the senior class of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts in its class-day exercises on 
Monday afternoon, at 12 Somerset St. The 
halls and corridors were tastefully dec- 
orated with class and college colors, and a 
host of relatives and friends of the class 
filled Jacob Sleeper Hall to enjoy the class- 
day festivities. The address of welcome to 
the friends was delivered by Raymond G. 
Clapp; the class-day oration, by James M. 
Gage; the class history was read by Miss 
Edith Everett; the class poem, by Edmund 
L. Smiley; the class prophecy, by Miss 
Lucretia Berry. David Wheeler had 
charge of the presentation ceremonies, 
Everett W. Lord performed the duties of 
statistician, and the farewell address was 
delivered by Miss Helen L. Follansbee. 
The exercises were closed by the singing of 
the class ode, composed by Miss Carrie L. 
Mason and Harry B. Centre. 

In the evening of the same day the senior 
class held its reception in the college build- 
ing. The halls were beautifully decorated, 
the columns in the chapel being wound 
with crimson and white bunting, the col- 
lege colors, which contrasted nicely with 
the dark green plants and evergreen which 
were interspersed. In Jacob Sleeper Hall 
the colors of the graduating class, green 
and white, were everywhere in evidence, 
and the platform was turned into a perfect 
bower of potted plants. About two thou- 
sand guests were present at the invitation 
of the members of the class. Among them 
were representatives of Harvard, Yale, 
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Tufts, Wellesley, Amherst, Dartmouth, 
Brown, Smith, the New England Conserva- 
tory ot Music, Lasell, Mt. Holyoke, Rad- 
cliffe and Bowdoin. Refreshinents were 
served in the various rooms, the tables 
being presided over by undergraduates — 
Miss Marguerite Slater, Miss Grace Nash, 
Miss Maude Winchester, Miss Ethel 
Bourne, Miss Jessie Grieves, Miss Cora 
Kent, and Miss Judith Rowell. 

On Tuesday afternoon and evening the 
Alumni Association of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts held its annual business meeting 
and banquet at the Hotel Bellevue. At the 
business meeting preceding the banquet, 
the following officers were elected to: the 
ensuing year: president, Miss Malvina M. 
Bennett; vice-presidents, Charles D. Bul- 
lock, Eva Channing; secretary, Raymond 
E. Robbins; auditor, C. D. Meserve. At 
the banquet Rev. L. H. Dorchester, of the 
People’s Temple, acted as toastmaster. He 
announced as the subject of the toasts for 
the evening, ‘‘ What Boston University can 
Learn trom Other Colleges, and What 
Other Colleges can Learn from Boston 
University.”” The chief speakers were 
Prof. Charles J. Bullock, of Williams Col- 
lege; Prof. William M. Warren, ot Boston 
University ; Irving P. Fox, editor of the 
Spatula ; and Representative George H. 
Fall. These, with a number of other 
speakers, emphasized the position which 
Boston University holds as a cosmopolitan 
university. 


School of Medicine 


The first class-day exercises of the Med- 
ical School were held by the class of 1900 on 
Monday afternoon and evening in the 
school buildings on Kast Concord Street. 
The grounds and different departments 
were thrown open to the friends and rela- 
tives of the graduating class; and the fact 
that this was a new feature in the pro- 
tessional school added to the interest of the 
occasion, The rooms and halls were dec- 
orated with bunting and potted plants, and 
the grounds about the buildings were 
strung with Chinese lanterns. The class 
oration was delivered by Mrs. Eliza Tay- 
lor Ransom. Mr. Herman Christopher 
delivered the valedictory address. Prof. 
Walter Wesselhoeit gave the faculty’s part- 
ing advice to the class. Following the 
program a reception was given by the fac- 
ulty of the School. 

The Alumni Association of the Medical 
School held its annual meeting and ban- 
quet at Hotel Somerset, with about 150 
members present. The guests were the 
members of the graduating class. Presi- 
dent Worcester called upon Dr. Winfield 
Smith to act as toastmaster. Dean Suther- 
land spoke on “Our Alma Mater,” and re- 
called the names of the men who labored 
to bring the school up to the present stand- 
ard. Dr. John L. Coffin responded to the 
toast, ‘“‘The Professor with a History;” 
Dr.. Eliza B. Cahill spoke on “Tell Us of 
the Battle;” Dr. Frank P. Richardson 
spoke to “ What would Hahnemann Do?” 
Dr. Dudley A. Williams responded to the 
toast, “‘The World at Large;” and Dr. 
Nathaniel W. Emerson to, ‘‘ What shall be 
the Course?” The following officers of the 
Alumni Association were elected tor the 
ensuing year: president, Dr. John F. 
Worcester ; first vice-president, Dr. Jane 
S. Devereux; second vice-president, Dr. 
William T. Hopkins; secretary, Dr. Frank 
E. Allard; assistant secretary, Dr. Anna J. 
Peasley ; treasurer, Dr. A. Howard Powers. 


School of Law 


The students of the Law School and of the 
School ot Theology do not indulge in the 
frivolities of class-day exercises, being en- 
gaged with weightier matters of law and 
testimony. The alumni meetings consti- 
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tute their anniversaries apart from the gen- 
eral Commencement exercises. The Law 
School Alumni met at Young’s Hotel Tues- 
day evening. During the afternoon there 
was a social gathering in the parlors of the 
hotel, attended by a large number of prom- 
inent lawyers, who were present to cele- 
brate the twenty-eighth anniversary of the 
association. At the business meeting John 
W. Corcoran was elected president; Albert 
P. Worthen, Stephen R. Jones, vice-presi- 
dents ; Charles O. Engstrom, secretary and 
treasurer. Atter the alumni dinner inform- 
al speeches were made, Eugene Carver 
officiating as chairman. Hon. Elijah George 
spoke of the necessity of exertion on the 
part of the members to stimulate interest in 
the meetings of the association. The ad- 
visability ot changing the date of meeting 
of the Law School Alumni Association from 
the first Tuesday in June to the second 
Tuesday in January was discussed, and 
a committee was appointed with full power. 


School of Theology 


The School of Theology of the University 
is the oldest of the departments, and cel- 
ebrates this year its fiftty-first anniversary. 
The Conterence visitors to the School at- 
tended class-room examinations on Mon- 
day and Tuesday at 72 Mt. Vernon St. The 
names of the members of the committee, 
with their report, will be found on another 
page of this issue of the HERALD. 

The reunion and banquet of the alumni 
of the School were held Tuesday evening at 
the Crawford House, with about one hun- 
dred members present. President Cary in- 
troduced President Warren as the first 
speaker, who reviewed the work of the 
School in the past and the present, and in- 
dicated the bright outlook tor the future. 
Dr. Borden P. Bowne spoke on “ Educa- 
tion;”’ Dr. M. 8S. Kaufman responded to the 
toast, ““Our Glorious Methodism;” Rev. 
T. G. Thompson spoke on “.The Minister 
of the Gospel;” Rev. E. M. Antrim, on 
“The Class of 1900;”’ and Rey. C. A. Crane, 
D. D., gave a “ Looker-on’s Impressions of 
the General Conference.”’ 

At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: president, Rev. Seth 
C. Cary ; vice-president, Rev. E. H. Hughes ; 
secretary, Rev. A. M. Osgood; treasurer, 
Rev. T. C. Watkins, D. D.; auditor, Rev. 
Cc. L. D. Younkin. President Cary was 
chosen biographical secretary. The six 
presidents of the Alumni Associations of 
the New England Conferences were chosen 
honorary vice-presidents. 


Commencement Day 


Wednesday morning dawned bright and 
cool — an ideal Commencement day. At 10 
o’clock the meeting of the trustees of the 
University was held in the trustees’ parlor. 
The actions of the different taculties with 
respect to degrees were confirmed as the 
chief item of business. 

The CommencementSday address was de- 
livered in the afternoon at 2 o’clock in Tre- 
mont Temple, by Mr. Maurice Thompson, 
ot the Independent, New York. His sub- 
ject was, “ Literature and Life,” a report of 
which appears below. Long before the 
class marched into the large auditorium 
the floor and three galleries of the room 
were filled with friends ot the class. Upon 
the platform were many distinguished 
ministers and laymen, including Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Bates and Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son. President Warren presided, and Dr. 
C. B. Crane offered prayer. Following the 
oration came the presentation of diplomas 
by President William F. Warren. The 
College of Liberal Arts graduated 86 stu. 
dents, the Medical School 39, the Law De- 
partment conferred diplomas upon 91 (the 
largest class in its history), the School of 

(Continued on Page 758.) 
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A PROPHECY 
HARRIET WARNER RE QUA. 


’Tis coming right! the burden of the years 

Shall fall a ripened harvest at thy feet; 

The long dark mystery of pain and tears 

Shall weave a sunset splendor rich and 
sweet. 


’Tis coming right! Oh, troubled heart, 
rejoice! 
Catch the refrain of morning stars that 
sing; 
The symphony of one pervading voice, 
The rapture ot creation’s triumphing. 


’Tis coming right! the earth that seemed 
so ill, 
With all its mingled anguish, toil and 
strife, 
Shall glide into the harmony of His will, 
And even death shall fall on endless 
life. 


’Tis coming right! God never made a 
world 
To see it sink in failure and despair; 
Truth’s glorious banner to the breeze un- 
furled 
Redeems and sanctifies the common 
air. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 





THE BIBLE AND THEJBOY 
REV. CHARLES A. CRANE, D. D. 


OD made the Book, and He made 

the boy. He made the first to fit 

and feed and furnish the second. He 
must of necessity understand both. 

The Book must fit the boy and clothe 
him as with a garment. It must fit him 
as the key the lock, and open within him 
gates of paradise and everlasting doors. 
As clasped hands fit together, so must the 
Book and the boy be joined. The Book 
must feed the boy, and there never was a 
hungrier creature. Charged and over- 
flowing with life exuberant, he may yet 
find in the Book the sincere milk of the 
word and the strong meat of the gospel. 
Intoxicated with his own upbubbling and 
exhilarating life, the Book was given that 
he might have life and have it more 
abundantly. Ceaselessly active, the boy 
is to be furnished by this Book unto every 
good word and work; furnished with 
armor for warfare, with strong houses for 
treasure, with all patience and gentleness 
for suffering, with all beauty for the 
delight of the King who is to be his con- 
stant guest and dear companion. 

But in order that ‘‘ this consummation 
devoutly to be wished for’’ may be real- 
ized, we must distinguish between the 
Book and what men say of it, and we 
must also distinguish between the boy and 
what men say of him. 


THE BOOK 


The vain traditions of men of the pres- 
ent day may impede the course of truth 
even as did the traditions which excited 
the righteous remonstrances of Jesus when 
He saw the Jews make them of equal 
importance with the book of the law. It 
is a calamity too great for human estimate 
that a boy should have his ideas of the 
Book loaded down with a lot of rubbish 
which he accepts us the word of God. In 
the clear, ¢lean Scriptures alone he will 
find enough of ‘‘ things hard to be under- 
stood.’? Why should he be led as a lamb 
to the slaughter-pen of doubt? Why thus 
be prepared as a victim of despair by put- 
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ting on human fables the label, ‘‘The 
Word of God?’ My heart cries out 
against this rank injustice to the youthful 
soul, 

Surely he is to believe the Book to be 
the word of God! Do not, therefore, take 
a dangerous liberty with his strong and 
unhurt faith-faculty by having him see 
things in the Book that are not there. Do 
not claim more for the Book than it claims 
for itself. Well does Richard Hooker of 
old say: ‘‘ Take heed lest in attributing to 
Scripture more than it can have, the 
incredibility of that do cause those things 
which it hath to be less reverently es- 
teemed.’’ The late M. Taine, one of the 
greatest thinkers and writers of France, 
became a Protestant because he felt sure 
that his children would drift into infidelity 
if they were taught incredible literalisms 
by the French priests. He therefore put 
them in the hands of Pastors Bersier and 
Holland for religious instruction. 

But surely the boy must hold the Book 
in highest reverence. He is not, there- 
fore, to make of it a fetish or an idol or an 
amulet. Let him see it as it is-— a guide- 
post directing him, a lamp to his feet, and 
a light to his path. The Book is buta 
means to a more glorious end. Let us 
make an end of making the Book an end. 
Though it truly be the Holy Bible, it is 
not the white life of the redeemed saint, it 
is not the Celestial City, it is not the King 
in His beauty. - At its best it can but 
portray these, and tell us how they may 
be found. Its rarest treasures, its costliest 
jewels, are to be shown us only by Him 
who is to lead us into all truth. Faith in 
Him can look the whole world of literal- 
ism and of higher criticism in the face and 
welcome truth from every source. Christ 
can no more be drawn or driven from the 
pages of the Book than the sun can be 
stolen from the skies. - 

Miracles? Of course he is to believe in 
miracles. But he can be taught very 
early to distinguish between the real and 
the false. The first are matters of history, 
and the others of tradition. Miracles of 
the latter kind are found in every religion 
even as they distinguish Romanism, but 
they are false and fade away under the 
light of historical criticism. They are the 
answer to the longings and demands of a 
wonder-loving people who are the devotees 
of a religion already established. The 
miracles which can furnish proofs de- 
manded by historical criticism and can 
answer the requirements of reason are of 
quite a different kind. Of them “ Nico- 
demus, a ruler of the Jews,’’ spake when 
he said: ‘‘ Rabbi, we know that thou art 
a teacher come from God ; for no man can 
do these miracles that thou doest, except 
God be with him.’’ Of them Paul says: 
‘*These things were not done in a corner.’’ 
They are substantiated by witnesses whose 
competency must submit to every test, 
and these miracles are capped by the most 
overwhelming and transcendent miracle 
of all time — the character of Jesus Christ. 
Against that miracle all the earth stands 
silent. 

And when you come to the higher crit- 
icism remember the Scripture which saith, 
‘‘Be not afraid,’’ and that equally im- 
portant exhortation, ‘‘ Prove all things.’’ 
All possible light cannot hurt the truth. 
Ignorance is the painful and the trembling 
thing. Do not, however, accept assertion 
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as proof. Do not be uneasy when long 
lists of mighty names are quoted as au- 
thority. Insist upon the proof of every 
destructive statement rather than ask for 
the authority on which it is made. And, 
above all, hold to this assurance, that of 
all frauds perpetrated on the public the 
most difficult is to palm off false history 
as true. 

The famous “ Blue Laws of Connecti- 
cut” are in evidence. You remember how 
a shallow infidelity cried out against those 
laws as signs of what would happen if 
Christians had political power. Among 
those laws was one which prohibited a 
man from kissing his wife on the Sabbath 
day. A little bit of research showed that 
those laws were a forgery. 

If a history of the United States were 
offered for sale tomorrow in which it was 
asserted that Chicago was a great city 
situated on the Hudson River in the State 
of Alabama, and that there the great 
American Rebellion broke out in 1820 
which resulted in the liberation of 30,000,- 
000 slaves, you can readily see how im- 
possible it would be to get the American 
people to believe and accept such a story. 

There is no science keener than histor- 
ical criticism, based as it is on common 
sense, and there is nothing in which it is 
more difficult to deceive any people than 
in their own history. The greater part of 
the Bible is history. Accept, then, only 
those conclusions of any criticism which 
are agreed upon by the critics and which 
can be proved to you. The glamour of 
greatness that hedges about the learned 
should not dazzle you so as to prevent you 
from demanding proof, or at least the 
evidence on which destructive assertions 
rest. The common mind is easily open to 
scientific truths in their broad outlines, 
and ‘‘ the main conclusions of the critical 
school do not rest so much upon details of 
archzeology and philology as upon con- 
clusions which appeal to common sense.’’ 


THE BOY 


Distinguish between the boy, and what 
men say of him. He generally and justly 
gets the impression that he is in the way 
of almost everybody he meets. He is 
cramped with a sense of being too numer- 
ous — he is a supernumerary. He is sel- 
dom a congenial companion for his gentle 
sister. He is frequently a cause of a grow! 
or a groan from his father, always the 
subject of a mother’s prayers, and about 
all the real liberty he has is found with 
other boys burnt by the same fires, 
thumped by the same general prohibi- 
tions, and exiled to alleys and back lots 
by the soft and sweet amenities of life 
which cannot endure him unless he is 
soaped and perfumed and cultured. 

The latent tyrant in many men becomes 
active and eruptive when they meet a 
boy. He is in the way. His present — 
most actual and real to him, be assured 
—is generally discounted by his future. It 
is always held before him that he is to be 
aman—and he probably is to be. But 
now he is a necessary evil, one we can 
neither safely license nor prohibit, but 
one to be patiently endured until he 
passes from the purgatory of youth into 
the alleged heaven of manhood. Who 
ever urose to offer him a seat? Whose hat 
is lifted as he passes by? Isn’t it really 
delightful to have school-houses and hired 
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teachers to take charge of him six hours 
around about midday? He comes to 
endure himself. In company his hands 
are forever out of place, his feet are all too 
big, and he is altogether in an awkward, 
pigeon-toed frame of mind. No wonder 
he is bashful and ashamed, or that he 
sometimes rushes to the other desperate 
extreme and becomes brazenly and bla- 
tantly smart. 

No other system of education could pos- 
sibly be more effectual in making him a 
procrastinator. All his worth, if any, is 
to be in the future. Then, when he is a 
man, he is to amount to something, prob- 
ably, if he keeps out of the way and isa 
good little boy. Who ever tells him of a 
present glory and a kingdom of heaven 
now at hand? So he puts off many a di- 
vine and most tender appeal of conscience 
with the handy creed'that has been ground 
into him : ‘Tomorrow will do;”’ ‘“ Plen- 
ty of time;”’’ ‘“‘I’m only a boy;”’ “* Wait 
till I get big.”” Being brought up under 
this blight, is it any wonder that when he 
comes to the cares and burdens of mature 
life he continues to juggle with duty and 
conscience by discounting his present with 
promises of future good ? 

If there is any one word more than an- 
other that I would burn into every moth- 
er’s heart and fix in every father’s thought 
and hold before the eyes of every teacher, 
and blazon on the four walls of every 
school-room, and make to ring from every 
pulpit and with love unfailing preach to 
every boy, it is the one word ‘‘NOW.” 

Verily, the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand ; now is the accepted time pre-emi- 
nently with the boy, and it is refreshing 
beyond compare to hear our Lord say, 
‘‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven,”’ 
There is a straighter line direct from boys 
and girls to God than through all our ap- 
pliances and machinery. And very ten- 
der children may easily be taught enough 
of the Bible to make that Book the dearest 
treasure of earth. 


TOGETHER 


Let us bring the Book and the boy to- 
gether. The image and superscription of 
a single personality are stamped upon the 
Book. In His image was the boy created. 
To know the Book and not to see this Per- 
son, is to know the light and see no sun; 
it is a dark and cloudy day. It is to see 
the casket, but not the jewels; to see the 
law, but not the ruler; to hear a song, 
but see no singer; to read a story, but to 
see no hero making it all radiant with the 
glory of a regal presence. 

The vision of Christ within, behind and 
above the Book, the boy must see. If he 
shall see this vision within the Book, it 
can never be too widely opened. If he 
shall see this vision behind the Book, 
nothing but benediction waits upon his 
prying through it. If he shall see this 
vision above the Book, it shall be a ladder 
unto him by which he ascends from glory 
to glory. ‘‘ There is more difference in 
mental grasp between a child of four years 
and a boy of fourteen than there is between 
the latter and a man of forty.’”’ In his 
tenderest, most ductile years the boy can 
easily become enamored of Christ. My 
own profoundest convictions of religious 
truths came to me before my tenth birth- 
day. No more ruinous heresy can be held 
than the common one that children do not 
know enough to be Christians. 


ZION’S HERALD 


I know a child barely nine years old. 
She had flagrantly disobeyed, and for the 
first time in her life she caught a glimpse 
of the enormity of her offence. She sighed 
as though her heart would break, and 
when she was told to ask the Lord to for- 
give her, she burst into a paroxysm of 
grief, and cried: ‘‘ Oh, but I heard the 
preacher say one time that ‘ Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.’’’ And 
when at last, after much effort, this stum- 
bling-block was rolled away, she climbed 
up into her father’s lap, threw her arms 
around his neck, and wept with groanings 
that could not be uttered. Soon the Voice 
that spoke peace to the troubled sea calmed 
all the raging tumult of that little heart, 
and she arose in rapture like the lark that 
sings and soars on high above the touch of 
earthly things; and now a gleam of God’s 
own heaven lies like a sunbeam across her 
daily path, and she walks with Him as 
Adam walked of old under the palms of 
Paradise. She is an abiding benediction 
in my home. Any child old enough to 
love is old enough to be a Christian, for 
** to love ’’ is the whole of the law and the 
prophets, and ‘‘ Whosoever loveth is born 
of God.’’ 

See that boy’s face gliste’ and shine in 
silent eloquence as in his tender years he 
revels in the fiction of Santa Claus. Crit- 
icism after awhile will puncture that 
myth. In these fables why should we 
have the luxuries of Lucullus, and when 
we come to show forth the Giver of every 
good gift be as moderate asa monk? If 
in these childish tales we play the Spar- 
tan or the Sybarite, “‘ why doth a palsy 
fall upon us’’ when we speak of the 
Prince of Peace? Oh, when shall we see 
that the most real of all persons is the 
King of kings and Lord of lords? Be- 
fore Him criticism is as a sheep before her 
shearers,dumb. Oh, let the boy feed on 
this bread of life, and as he grows and 
waxes strong his daily anthem with his 
added years shall be, ‘‘ The joy of the 
Lord is my strength.”’ 

I speak of a Person. It is He who is to 
be believed, beloved and worshiped by 
the boy. A boy can no more live on prop- 
ositions than you can. Who can fall in 
leve with a proposition ? Who can wor- 
ship one? Let no statements, proposi- 
tions, creeds, or dogmas, good as they are 
in their places, be permitted to take the 
place of the Person the Bovk presents to 
the boy. 


** All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round His head sublime.”’ 


‘Very God and very man” He stands, 
‘« the One altogether lovely and the chief- 
est among ten thousand.’’ Before this 
Divine presence let us take the boy by the 
hand and say, ‘‘O come, let us worship 
and bow down; let us kneel before the 
Lord our Maker! For He is our God, and 
we are the people of His pasture and the 
sheep of His hand.”’ 

Let the boy’s heart be saturated and his 
whole being be permeated with the story 
of the Incarnation. Fill him with the 
testimony of the evangelists, who declare 
that the Infinite was robed in the infant, 
and that the Eternal was in the mortal 
mold, and that the King of heaven be- 
came a servant even unto sinful and re- 
pulsive men. Before this story romance 
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fades and fairy tales go glimmering. 
Stranger and more charming than any 
fiction are these great facts. Richer treas- 
ures here are found than ever leaped obe- 
dient to Aladdin’s lamp, and works of 
grace are wrought more wonderful in their 
magic changes than when the genii in 
the twinkling of an eye finished Aladdin’s 
window. 

Hold fast. Keep the eye upon the 
Christ of God. Show in Him the perfect 
righteousness, keeping the law without a 
blemish, keeping His integrity without a 
flaw, keeping His obedience to His 
Father without an error. 

But, oh, take care that the boy shall see 
Christ dying in his stead! Take him 
with you to see the Lamb of God dumb 
before His shearers, to see Him as the 
Man of Sorrows and acquainted with 
grief, to see Him in Gethsemane sweating 
great drops of blood. Fix all the power 
of eye and heart upon the cursed tree 
whereon His life was poured out for sin- 
ners while many of them stood about 
wagging the head and joking at their dy- 
ing Lord. Then ‘come see the place 
where the Lord lay.’”’ Mark how He 
burst the bars of death and rose triumph- 
ant o’er the grave, leading captivity cap- 
tive to sit down forever more upon the 
throne of His Father’s glory. It is He, 
and He alone, it is He, as God, as man, as 
living, as dying, as risen, and as reigning, 
who is to fill the boy, and every one of 
us, With all the fullness of God and with 
glory and strength unfailing. 

Here obedience finds its inspiration, and 
here and only here it is made possible. 
Here manliness comes to its full flower 
and fruition. Here life finds its true sig- 
nificance, the Golden Rule becomes felic- 
itously workable, the Sermon on _ the 
Mount seems no longer a dream, while a 
sense of royalty, of kinship, swells fpr- 
evermore the hitherto empty and meagre 
life of the boy. 

And this work wrought is a redemptive, 
as distinguished from a corrective, work, 
and by this much stands above all other 
systems of education or culture. It is a 
redemptive work embracing the divine 
trichotomy of Paul — body, soul and spirit 
—making the body the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, so that the festal robe of 
youth may be kept clean forever from the 
touch of filth ; saving the soul alive as a 
treasure for the gain of which aman will 
sell all that he hath; and making the 
spirit a witness testifying with the Spirit 
of God that he is everlastingly a child of 
God and a joint-heir with Jesus Christ to 
all the glories of this present tirae and to 
those which shall be revealed hereafter. 

‘* And I saw a strong angel proclaiming 
with a loud voice, Who is worthy to 
open the book, and to loose the seals 
thereof? And no man in heaven nor in 
earth, neither under the earth, was able to 
open the book neither to look thereon. 
And I wept much because no man was 
found worthy to open and to read the 
book, neither to look thereon. And one 
of the elders saith unto me, Weep not ; 
behold the Lion of the tribe of Juda, the 
Root of David, hath prevailed to open the 
book, and to loose the seals thereof. And 
they sung a new song, Thou art worthy 
to take the book and to open the seals 
thereof ; for thou wast slain and hast re- 
deemed us to God by thy blood out of 
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every kindred, and tongue, and people, 
and nation, and hast made us unto our 
God kings and priests who shall reign on 
the earth.”’ 

‘‘ And they brought young children to 
Him that He should touch them, and He 
took them up in His arms, put His hands 
upon them and blessed them.’’ And the 
‘‘ promise is unto you and your chil- 
dren ;’’ ‘‘and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 


Boston, Mass. 





i’7LL GO WHERE YOU WANT ME 
TO GO 


MARY BROWN. 
[Published by request.) 


It may not be on the mountain’s height, 
Or over the stormy sea, 
It may not be at the battle’s front 
My Lord will have need of me; 
But, if by a still, small voice He calls 
To paths that I do not know, 
I’ll answer: Dear Lord, with my hand in 
Thine, 
I’ll go where you want me to go. 


CHORUS. 


T’ll go where you want me to go, dear Lord, 
Over mountain, or plain, or sea; 
I’ll say what you want me to say, dear 
Lord, 
I’ll be what you want me to be. 


Perhaps today there are loving words 
Which Jesus would have me speak ; 
There may be now in the paths of sin 
Some wand’rer whom I should seek. 
Saviour, if Thou wilt be my Guide, 
Though dark and rugged the way, 
My voice shall echo Thy message sweet, 
T’ll say what you want me to say. 


There’s surely somewhere a lowly place, 
In earth’s harvest-fields so wide, 

Where I may labor through life’s short day 
For Jesus, the Crucified. 

So trusting my all to Thy tender care, 
And knowing Thou lovest me, 

I’ll do Thy will with a heart sincere — 
I’ll be what you want me to be. 





ONE OF MARY LYON’S « GIRLS” 
ANNA VAN ZANDT BING. 


PROPOS of the extract in your issue 

of March 14 trom Dr. Dunning, in 

the Chautauquan, I quote the following 

editorial from the February number of 

the Western Oxford, the organ of the 
Western College, at Oxford, O.:— 

* The Western Oxford extends congratula- 
tions to Mount Holyoke College on the 
choice of a president. The Western College, 
the oldest daughter of Mount Holyoke in 
America, is deeply interested in all that 
concerns the parent school. Miss Mary 
Emma Woolley, the newly-elected presi- 
dent ot Mount Holyoke, is taken to her high 
position from a professorship at Wellesley 
College, another of Mount Holyoke’s daugh- 
ters. Thus the great work of Mary Lyon 
moves in a circle, and the Mount Holyoke 
schools are brought more closely together.” 

How the writer of the article in the 
Chautauquan could have overlooked these 
facts, isa puzzling question. The school 
at Oxford was first called the ‘‘ Western 
Female Seminary,’’ by which name it was 
known for almost thirty-five years. With- 
in the last few years it has become the 
‘‘ Western College.’’ 

The first principal was Miss Helen Pea- 
body, one of Mary Lyon’s “girls.”’ For 
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thirty-three years she continued to be the 
inspiration and guiding presence. Twice 
the Seminary was burned to the ground, 
but each time rebuilt on a larger plan. 
The present building is the third; the 
foundations of which were heroically com- 
menced before the ashes of the second had 
become cold. The Spartan self-sacrifices 
of those years we could only guess at, for 
Miss Peabody did not tell us of them. 
With a courage worthy of her Puritan an- 
cestry and training, and with a faith un- 
shakable as their own Plymouth Rock, 
she did not even dream of giving up the 
effort to establish « school for girls in 
what was then the ‘far West.’’ And 
abundantly the reward came: the prom- 
ises were fulfilled. For from East and 
West and from North and South, the 
daughters of our own land, and even from 
other lands, came eagerly to this newly- 
opened fountain of learning, finding also 
in this garden-place a well of everlasting 
life. 

The first three years of study away from 
home, the most formative period of my 
whole life, were spent at the Seminary. 
The routine of school work was so planned 
that the girls had plenty of time for spirit- 
ual things. The arrangement of the rooms 
was such that each girl could have her 
private devotions. The silent half-hour for 
the study of the Word and for prayer was 
not robbed of its peace by thought of an 
overwhelming number of lessons to be 
learned. Morning prayers in the chapel 
was a time when we seemed to leave the 
world outside the closed doors, while Miss 
Peabody with persuasive earnestness 
showed us the way of life and how to 
choose the right. Many a one now in the 
stress of active work looks back to that 
sacred hour when the awakening thoughts 
of girlhood were molded by a loving touch 
into the earnest purposes and noble ambi- 
tions of a consecrated womanhood, and 
thanks God for Helen Peabody. 

With such a spirit animating our school 
it was not remarkable that many mission- 
aries went out from there to the ends of the 
earth. When their letters would come to 
Miss Peabody she always read them to us, 
keeping the personality of .the writers so 
charmingly before us that we seemed all 
one big family, and they our elder sisters. 
The Sabbath evening twilight meeting, 
after the early tea, was really a half-hour 
missionary service. It was always held 
in the big reception-room, and only those 
whose hearts impelled them were present. 
Singing and praying together, Nature’s 
great quiet seemed to separate us from 
things earthly and to give us a vision of 
things heavenly. We remembered es- 
pecially those who had chosen the mission- 
ary’s service, and to know that there were 
those in almost every land praying at the 
same hour for us, their successors in the 
dear Seminary privileges, brought home to 
our hearts the solemn truth that by the 
immutable laws of our being we belonged 
to the great army of messengers who are 
carrying the Gospel of peace and good-will 
to a sin-weary world. 

Miss Peabody’s successor, Miss Leila 
McKee, was a graduate of the Seminary, 
going from there to Wellesley for post- 
graduate work. So again the circle com- 
pletes itself, and Mary Lyon’s work goes 
on. 


After resigning her life-work into other 
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hands, Miss Peabody spent more than a 
year in Japan visiting her ‘‘ girls ’’ in that 
country, of whom there are many. To 
me, also, was granted this rare privilege ; 
although the daughter of a Methodist 
preacher, yet, as Miss Peabody used to say, 
an ‘‘adopted child.’’ What that visit 
meant to the young missionary not long 
out from home, facing difficult problems 
in a foreign land, can scarcely be told in 
words. Anxieties fled away before the 
serene, unclouded brightness of her pres- 
ence. And when, on a Sunday afternoon, 
she talked to our Japanese girls in the 
school chapel, the familiar voice and wise, 
tender words rolled away the years, and I 
seemed again a schoolgirl in the dear old 
Seminary Hall, and my heart was filled 
with the same restful peace as of yore. 

Sojourning now in sunny Pasadena, Miss 
Peabody is continually busy with pen and 
personal influence in the affairs of the 
kingdom. For her there can be no sun- 
set, because the light of eternal morning 
fills her soul and illumines her pathway. 
We can ill afford to lose such a life as hers 
from our midst, and we pray that she may 
continue to be our comfort and inspiration 
for many years, enfolded in the love of all 
her “ girls.’’ 

Hakodate, Japan, 





THE CANTEEN AND TEMPER- 
ANCE 
REV. G. A. GRANT. 


HE canteen question has assumed a 
new phase. General Alger’s plea, 
when Secretary of War a year ago, was that 
the Griggs construction of the new law left 
him without authority. “But I repeat,” 
said he, “that if it were in my power I 
would wipe it out, and thereby lessen the 
evil [of drinking] as much as possible.” 
But Secretary Root in his annual report to 
Congress used the following language: 
*“ The overwhelming testimony of the army 
is to the effect that the present regulation 
has promoted the temperance, discipline, 
morals and health of the enlisted men, and 
that in the interest of morality and effective 
service it should be retained.” Following 
this the daily press teems with “ official 
dispatches trom Washington,” and more 
particularly with editorial pronouncements 
that it is now beyond dispute that the can- 
teen could not be abolished without a dis- 
tinct loss of sobriety and morality in the 
army. 

The New York Times has been devoting 
considerable space to the exploitation of the 
new views and incidentally to reviewing 
editorially the Methodist General Confer- 
ence on this subject. The Times agrees with 
the Conference that the Griggs opinion 
amounted to a “nullification” of a law of 
Congress, but thinks it “ hard to blame the 
President for accepting and acting upon an 
opinion sustaining him in preventing the 
enforcement of what he had the best reason 
and authority to believe was a measure ful! 
ot harm for the army.” But the President 
has repudiated betorehand this attempt to 
make him outa friend either of “ nullifica- 
tion” or of the canteen. In an interview 
last summer the President insisted that the 
Secretary of War must accept the law as 
interpreted by the Government’s legal 
adviser—the Attorney General. “ But,”’ 
said he, “personally I should be very glad 
to see prohibition of the canteen.”’ 

The Times claims that “ the officers of the 
United States Army, who (unlike the Meth- 
odist bench of Bishops) have the advantage 
ot knowing what they are talking about, 
... almost unanimously assert that the 
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canteen is not an evil at all, but a beneficent 
institution, and that its special beneficence 
is largely in promoting temperance.” Any 
one who disagrees with this, it is said, can- 
not charitably be credited with supposing 
themselves actuated with good motives. 
In an editorial, ‘Cant and the Canteen,” 
the Times announces that “the practical 
question is how to prevent them [soldiers] 
from drinking to excess.”” Does the Times 
think the: practical question for railroad 
corporations is how to prevént the army of 
railroad men from drinking to excess? 
The railroads have found a more practical 
question. The General Conference agrees 
with the railroads, and the public endorses 
the opinion. Moreover, Surgeon General 
Sternberg, having peculiar advantages for 
knowing what he is talking about, says: 
“The theory that the soldier needs a beer 
canteen to keep him from going to outside 
saloons for something stronger, is all wrong. 
There is nothing init. On the contrary, a 
great many young soldiers who are not 
accustomed to drink contract drinking 
habits at these canteens, and are ruined. 
There is no need whatever for intoxicating 
drinks at these canteens, and it will bea 
good thing for the army if they are abol- 
ished.” 

The Times continues: “The Methodist 
General Conference says,in effect, that it 
does not in the least matter whether the 

_canteen promotes temperance or not.’”’ The 
writer of this (if it was not made by ma- 
chinery) has too much imagination and two 
little memory. Only six days before, he 
stated their reason for opposing the can- 
teen to be, not their indifference to its tem- 
perance bearings, but that experience shows 
that ‘the canteen isa more deadly foe to 
the soldier than bullet or tropic heat.” 
Then follows a curious attempt to show 
that the Conference is not only ignorant, 
but imbecile. ‘* In the first place, what war- 
rant has anybody for saying that the recog- 
nition of facts by the law is a ‘ legalization 
of them?’”? Sureenough! The law recog- 
nizes the fact of murder, but recognition 
here is not synonymous with legalize, i. e., 
an expression of consent or permission. 
Then this writer defines “legalize” as iden- 
tical with “not to prohibit,’ and tells his 
readers that the Methodist Conference said 
that the latter is a “‘ sin ;’’ whereas they sim- 
ply expressed the consensus of Christian 
thought, viz., that to license the sale of in- 
toxicants as a beverage isa sin. He repeats 
his juggling with words further on, imput- 
ing gratuitously to the Conference this say- 
ing, “that you must not recognize the prac- 
tice of drinking in order to regulate it be- 
cause to recognize it is ‘sin.’’” He says 
such things must proceed either from hy- 
pocrisy or from fanaticism. We concede 
that he ought to know, as he appears to be 
the sole author of them. 

The key to his trouble, as it is the secret 
ot the canteen propagandism of the hour, as 
well as the saloon problem of the century 
past, is found in the word “ regulate.” He 
will have nothing but the regulation of the 
traffic. The Methodist Conference is op- 
posed to regulating, i. ¢., arranging for the 
perpetuation of the sale of intoxicants 
‘‘ within reasonable limits,” and this is the 
thing that stirs his ire so that he cannot, or 
will not, state the real position of the church. 
He says: “ Distinctly the pretension of any 
man, or of any body of men, to declare that 
any use whatever of intoxicating liquor is 
‘sin’ is fanatical, and fanatically insolent.” 
We should say so, too! We would say, 
also, that the Times is here throwing dust. 

But his most glaring falsity as a writer of 
misinformation is his reference to the Con- 
ference as a body of papal pretensions, say- 
ing that “ the liquor question is outside the 
pale of reason and judgment and evidence, 
that it must not be judged by the actual 
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efficacy of the means adopted to diminish 
the admitted evils of intemperance.”’ No, 
the liquor question is not outside the pale of 
reason and judgment and evidence, but we 
are not waiting for evidence. The saloon is 
not on trial, even under the name canteen. 
The verdict isin. As the Independent said, 
in 1898, “‘no preliminary investigation is 
needed as to the regimental bar-rooms.” 

And the Methodist Conference is not the 
mob of ignorant fanatics appearing in the 
dream of the Times writer. Men of widest 
experience are they, who after half a life- 
time of closest scrutiny of the liquor busi- 
ness can find no good in it ; who are driven 
by world-wide facts to see that the business 
is cursing the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands ; that it brings poverty and woe be- 
yond count; that it corrupts legislation ; 
that it is the foe of the home and the church 
and of every interest of the nation. 

But we are told that the practically unan- 
imous testimony of the army officers who 
were asked to report upon the canteen is 
in favor of it as an agency for temperance. 
We have not a doubt of the truth of this 
statement. ‘‘ There is simply no gainsay- 
ing the testimony of such a cloud of wit- 
nesses,” says the 7%imes, ‘‘ who are, more- 
over, the very men most warmly interested 
in the efficiency and well-being of the sol- 
diers.”” Here is a double error on the part 
of the Times, due to ignorance, or inatten- 
tion to the facts, or deliberate purpose to 
hoodwink the public. The interest of the 
non-commissioned officers in the morals 
and sobriety of the men is not pre-eminent- 
ly warm above, for instance, that of fathers 
and mothers, or even of chaplains in the 
army — where there are any. Neither is 
the testimony favoring the canteen so unan- 
imous or overwhelming in quality as we 
aré so confidently assured itis. In fact, as 
Chaplain Small says, ‘‘ One thing is more 
despicable than the army canteen, and that 
is the army cant about the canteen.”’ 

The canteen has been under the scrutiny 
for years of men just as competent to judge 
its merits as are the petty officers of the 
army — men who have just as ardent de- 
sires for the soldier. An impartial hearing 
ot the testimony entirely discredits the one- 
sided investigation of the War Department. 
Take the canteen at Camp Mackenzie, Ga., 
last summer, as an illustration. With 
about 1,300 troops present the canteen took 
in an average of about $380 aday. Three 
bar-tenders were kept busy, and nothing 
was on sale but beer and tobacco. They 
were issuing beer checks on credit to the 
extent of one-fifth of a soldier’s pay. The 
facts being published in the New Voice, 
‘dispatches from Washington ’”’ began to 
appear in many dailies, saying that the 
War Department had investigated the 
charges and found them false, and affirm- 
ing that the canteen was a very properly 
conducted post exchange, etc. A second 
examination of the canteen of the same reg- 
iment, then at Fort Meyer, near Washing- 
ton, was made, July 15, by another corre- 
spondent, who verified the report as to the 
Mackenzie canteen, and found the condi- 
tions here essentially the same. Now what 
value has the testimony of an officer in that 
regiment on the canteen as a promoter of 
temperance, especially if he happens to be 
a bar-tender? Will he not be likely to 
recommend his saloon before the outside 
saloons? At Fort Meyer the testimony of 
the men themselves was that “the non- 
commissioned officers generally approve 
the canteen, but they approve it simply 
and solely because it pays.’’ The money 
that it brings into the mess fund helps to 
make bearable the miserable and unsatis- 
factory rations furnished by the govern- 
ment. They laugh at the idea that it im- 
proves the morals of the soldiers, or that it 
keeps the soldiers from outside saloons. 
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The soldiers, they told me, do more drink- 
ing in Washington than they do in their 
canteen.” (The New Voice, July 29, 1899.) 

A similar state of things was found to ex- 
ist at Camp Coppinger, near Mobile, in 1898. 
The Mobile Brewing Co. acknowledged 
that their profits on sales to the canteens 
here were over $5,000 a month. The can- 
teeus averaged $1,000 profit each month. 
Soldiers were allowed to draw one-halt their 
salary in beer checks. As might be expect- 
ed, these canteens were centres of fighting, 
stabbing, gambling and immoralities of 
worse description. Scores of canteens have 
been investigated in the last ten years by 
the New York Voice. And we have sub- 
stantial proof of the credibility of these re- 
ports. The chaplains of the regiments tell 
the same story as to the nature of the can- 
teen. The leading generals unite in the 
same condemnation. General Shafter says: 
*T have always strongly opposed the can- 
teen system or the sale of intoxicating 
drinks of any kind on military grounds 
and have opposed it until absolutely over- 
ruled and required to establish a canteen at 
my post. I regard it as demoralizing to 
the men, besides impairing seriously their 
efficiency.’”’ General Howard says: “ Under 
the present system soldiers appear to be 
more generally led to drink and to the of- 
tenses that go with drinking than under 
the old sutler and post-trader system.” 

The truthfulness of the Voice exposure ot 
the canteen, backed as it is by the leading 
generals and hosts of other officers and men 
in our army, and by the peculiarly valuable 
testimony of the chaplains, is further 
vouched for by the report filed in the House 
by the committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traf- 
fic, 1898. In that part relating to canteens 
they say: “‘The testimony given in the 
hearings before the committee will allow us 
to reach but one conclusion, and that is that 
the so-called ‘canteen’ system, adopted by 
certain soldiers’ homes and military posts, 
is detrimental not only to the discipline and 
general welfare ot these institutions, but has 
a general demoralizing effect and no corre- 
sponding benefit.” 

It is very significant, in this connection, 
that the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
which has just held its annual session, 
passed with emphatic unanimity the follow- 
ing resolutions: “* That we deplore the ex- 
istence, by official establishment, of the sale 
of liquor in the canteen in the Army of the 
United States, and that we urge its aboli- 
tion; that the Bowersock bill, or some 
equally comprehensive measure for pre- 
venting the sale or use of intoxicants at 
army canteens and military encampments, 
is an urgent necessity, and should be passed 
by the United States Congress and approved 
and enforced by the President without de- 
lay ;and that Presbyterians be advised to 
use their best efforts toward the enactment 
of such a law.”’ 

There is no escape from the verdict that 
canteen beer gets in the same demoralizing, 
deadly work as it would if sold in the sa- 
loon just outside the camp. The “ regulat- 
ed’ saloon, in camp or out ofit, is the fruittal 
source of drunkenness, poverty, brutality, 
wretchedness and crime. Weare not sur- 
prised to read in the dailies of May 24 the 
following: “‘ Washington, D. C., May 23, 
1900. The anti-canteen bill, against which 
the military authorities recently reported, 
was ordered tavorably reported by the 
House committee on military affairs today 
with an amendment: which will exclude 
liquor from the Capitol and other public 
buildings.” 


The Methodist Episcopal Church is in the 
4 against the saloon whether in camp or 
city. 


Middleboro, Mass. 





— A genuine revival means a trimming 
of personal lamps. — 7. L. Cuyler, D. D. 
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THE FAMILY 


* THE ANGELUS”’ 
META E. B, THORNE. 


We, too, are children ot the centuries — 

Long centuries of stern and cheerless toil. 

From early morn until the lagging night, 

Chained close to labor’s grinding wheel 
we tread, 

The cruel yoke that binds us pressing 
sore ; 

Yet dumbly on we pace our weary round, 

Nor look for joy nor ease until the end 

Shall give surcease within the welcome 


tomb. 
Yet hush! What voice falls softly on the 
ear ? 
The lambent air is resonant with sound 
Ot sweet bells calling o’er the furrowed 


8 
And vine-clad hills and verdured pasture- 
lands. 


THE BELLS 
“ Drop every implement of toil! Lay 


own 
Each galling burden! For one moment 


stan 

Erect beneath the light ot heaven, and 
look 

Up to the sky, and think what lies be- 
yond.” 


We dumbly lift our pleading, anxious 


eyes 

To heavens that seem but brass above our 
heads. 

With pent-up pain and pining seeks the 
sou 

For something better than it ere hath 
known, 

In anguish stretching out its groping 
hands. 

Oh, that we knew where we might find a 
help! 


THE BELLS 


** Oh, toiler in the burden and the heat 
Along the torrid, dusty way of life, 
Where to thy yearnings seems thy 

brother man 
But deat and blind to all thine agony, 
Another hath gone on the way before, 
Hath borne a cross e’en thornier than 
thine ; 
He bends to thee a loving, listening ear, 
He looketh on thee with a pitying eye.” 


And will He hear us — He of whom ye 
tell ? 


And will He answer yearning, question- 
ing hearts ? 
Filled with vague longings for such com- 
torting, ‘ 
We trembling cry amid our wild unrest, 
**O Comforter, be near us as we toil !”’ 


THE BELLS 


“The Word is nigh thee, even in thy 
heart!” 


Poynette, Wis. 





Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 





‘*Some people have tu have their sunshine 
warm ; others are satisfied just with its be- 
ing sunshine.” 

os # + 

Faith carries present loads, meets present 
assaults, feeds on present promises, and 
commits the future to a taithtul God. — The- 
odore L. Cuyler, D. D. 


a *s 


There are two ways ot looking at afflic- 
tion — one is to see the sorrow ; the other is 
to see through the sorrow as through a lens, 
and behold the blessing that radiates from 
it on the other side. — Anon. 


a*« 


You know the story of the man who, after 
a winter’s storm, went to the city council te 
complain that the paths were blocked with 
snow, and suggested an elaborate and finely 
comprehensive scheme for its removal. 
* But,” said a councillor, “there is no need 
for this fine scheme; let each citizen sweep 
the snow trom before his own house, and 
the thing is done.” So, perhaps, we may 
find thatif each seeks to overcome the evil 
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in the little world within himself, the whole 
will be cleansed. — Peloubet. 


a *% 


Oh, cherish hope’ You can never tell 
when the long road is going to have its turn- 
ing. Remember upon how slight a circum- 
stance (as upon a little pivot) the whole 
world has sometimes spun around. Per- 
haps the next tooth in the great wheel of 
time to slip into a notch will set in oper- 
ation a train of circumstances loaded with 
blessings for you. Never say die! Never 
give up theship! While there is life there 
is hope. Hope on! Hope ever! Hope 
against hope! 

*‘ T laugh, for hope is happiness with me, 

If my bark sinks — 'tis to a happier sea,”’ 
said William Ellery Channing. And to all 
great souls, the lesser hope always sinks 
into the larger. — Charles Frederic Goss. 


a*e 


God often leads us to the appreciation ot 
the best things by experience ot their oppo- 
sites. If one wanted to get such a love and 


_ Knowledge of light, tor instance, as would 


amount to perfect ecstasy and illumination, 
he would spend a yearin a rayless mine, 
and then come gradually torth into the sun- 
shine. That is God’s way of revealing to 
us His supreme blessings.. We have so 
often to serve our apprenticeship to the 
dark things before we can understand the 
bright things. — James Buckham. 


« *% 


God will credit us with what we would 
have been it we might. He that has the 
missionary’s heart, though he be tied to an 
office-stool, is reckoned as one of that 
noble band ; the woman at Zarephath, who 
did nothing more than share her last meal 
with the prophet, shall have a prophet’s 
reward ; the soul that thrills with the lotti- 
est impulses, which the cares of the 
widowed mother or dependent relatives 
stay in fulfilment, will be surprised one 
day to find itself credited with the harvest 
which would have been reaped had those 
seed-germs been cast on more propitious 
soil. In the glory David will find himself 
credited with the building of the temple on 
Mount Zion. — Rev. F. B. Meyer. 

* . * 

We have no business to go about only 
halt attending to what is all around us. 
Many people go through life as snails do, 
carrying their whole world on their backs ; 
seeing and thinking of nothing except 
clothes and food and their little daily cir- 
cumstances of pleasure or trouble. If we 
mean to be anything higher than a sort of 
human snails, we must go about not only 
with our eyes open, but with our minds 
open. We need to be constantly jogging 
ourselves on the elbow and reminding our- 
selves to notice this thing and that, or else 
we are apt to torget the existence of any- 
thing except what is held up plainly before 
our eyes. We must be constantly recol- 
lecting that because a thing is invisible, it 
is none the less real. For instance, if we go 
out into the street now in broad daylight, 
and look up at the sky, wedo not think 
ot there being anything there above us ex- 
cept what we see, the blue sky and the 
white clouds. And yet we know, if we will 
only think of it, that even now overhead 
there are all the beautiful burning stars, 
Orion and the Pleiades and the Great Dip- 
per, wheeling across the sky, just as fair 
and solemn as at midnight. — Edward Row- 
land Sill. 

* Ss * 

Truth cannot be phrased, it must be lived ; 
and so Christ poured out His life that the 
truth He taught might be nourished, and 
strike root and bear fruit unto God’s glory. 
Between the mountain of the vision in 
Joseph’s life and the mountain of the real- 
ization, the boy and man must pour out his 
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life on the sands of Egypt, and through all 
those years of gathered grain, of builded 
granaries, of stored treasure, the hardest- 
worked man in Egypt was not the peasant 
gathering the grain, nor the workman pil- 
ing the burnt clay brick, but Joseph, who 
enriched the world with the gift of his own 
lite; and between the mountain of vision 
with our Lord Christ and the mountain of 
fulfilment, He poured out His life for three 
years in preaching and in miracle work, 
and the vitality of the parable and the vi- 
tality of the miracle are simply the meas- 
ure of the life that Christ put into them ; 
and as the sap flows for a hundred years in 
the century plant, which finally bursts into 
bloom ina few hours, so the sap of sacri- 
fice that uttered itselfin parable and mira- 
cle came into the fine flower of the cross, 
and Christ had sealed the three years otf 
sacrifice with the gift of His own life. 

Christ’s idea of conquering the world, 
then, is by teaching great truths that shall 
transform the mind, and by giving a great 
life that shall teach others how to sacrifice 
in turn. — Rev. O. P. Gifford, D. D. 

# * 
Two veiled angels, clothed in glistening white, 
Said at my door, ‘Choose thou thy guest to- 
night.” 
I chose, and led her where the hearth-fire 
shone — 


Lo! this was Grief. And Joy afar had flown. 


“QO Grief,” I said, “since thou must be my 
guest, 
Come share my cup, and sleep upon my 
breast.” 
But Joy unbidden came with morning light. 
“Set wide thy door! Grief tarries but a night.” 


— EMI_Ly HUNTINGTON MILLER, in Youth's 
Companion. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
J. L, HARBOUR. 


A tee heroism and devotion of women 
in our war with Spain, their untir- 
ing and unselfish efforts as members of 
the Red Cross Commission and as volun- 
teer army nurses, have brought to mind 
that now aged and feeble army nurse, 
Miss Florence Nightingale, who last 
month celebrated her 80th birthday. 

There are few cases on record of a nobler 
or more unselfish life. It is always a 
pleasure to refer to the lives of such wom- 
en as Clara Barton and Florence Nightin- 
gale and Baroness Hirsch in proof of the 
fact that the world is not given over to 
pleasure and selfishness, and that the 
Christ spirit dominates many human 
hearts. It is not common to find young 
girls of the highest education and the best 
social standing deliberately putting aside 
all the allurements of the world and con- 
secrating their lives to good works. But 
this is what Florence Nightingale did 
when she was a girl of twenty, and she 
has never wavered in the least from her 
high purpose. 

No woman in all England, with the 
exception of Queen Victoria, occupies a 
higher place in the affections of the Eng- 
lish people than Florence Nightingale. 
Battle-scarred and crippled veterans of 
many Wars reverence her name and are 
proud to pay her homage. She was born 
in Florence in 1820, aad was given the 
highest education accorded to young girls 
of her day. Her natural accomplishments 
were many, and no young woman was 
better fitted to shine in the fashionable 
society of the time. But society had no 





charms for a girl with the heart and soul 
of Florence Nightingale. Life had better 
things in store for her, and before she was 
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twenty she began her career of unselfish 
usefulness. 
From her childhood human physical 


‘ suffering had always touched her heart 


and aroused her tenderest sympathies, 
and when she was but twenty she gave 
her time and attention to the suffering in 
hospitals. She felt particularly drawn to 
the suffering in military hospitals, and 
she visited hospitals of this kind all over 
Europe. Then she went to Paris, and 
studied with the sisters of charity the hos- 
pital systems of that great city. With in- 
creasing zeal and devotion she gave ten 
years of her life to study for the work she 
had set herself todo. She went into reg- 
ular training as a nurse in Germany, her 
sole object being the relief of human suf- 
fering. On her return to England she at 
once set about putting into better condi- 
tion the sanatorium for governesses in 
connection with the London institution. 

Soon after this, war with Russia was 
declared, and when 35,000 English troops 
sailed away to the East, the love and 
sympathy of Florence Nightingale went 
with them. When the battle of Alma 
was fought Miss Nightingale begged to be 
sent to care for the sick and wounded who 
had been sent to hospitals on the banks of 
the Bosphorus. Her offer was gladly 
accepted, and she set out for Scutari with 
a number of nurses to organize an army 
hospital nursing department. 

Miss Nightingale found the hospitals 
full to overflowing, with very inadequate 
sanitary and other facilities. The day 
after her arrival the battle of Inkermann 
was fought, and hundreds of new patients 
were sent to the alfeady over-crowded 
hospitals. It was November, and the 
long and hard winter campaign was at 
hand. Only Florence Nightingale, her 
devoted helpers, and the suffering thou- 
sands of soldiers under her care, can ever 
know what that winter was like. But 
Miss Nightingale stood by her post with 
such unswerving and unselfish fidelity 
that she often went twenty-four hours 
without rest or sleep while caring for the 
poor fellows to whom her heart went out 
with all of a good woman’s affection and 
sympathy. 

Not until unremitting toil and anxiety 
had laid her low with fever, did she give 
up any part of her work, and even on her 
sick bed she directed much of the work 
and thought more of the sufferings of her 
soldier boys than of herown. Her health 
and strength had been lost while giving 
health and strength to others, but it was a 
willing sacrifice. 

When Miss Nightingale recovered, and 
might have returned to England, she 
would not do so, but remained at Scutari 
until the close of the war. Even then she 
did not return to a life of ease and com- 
fort, for, having seen many ways in which 
the army hospitals might be improved 
with the certainty of lessening the suffer- 
ings of patients and even saving many 
lives, Miss Nightingale began her work of 
sanitary hospital reform that has been of 
incaleulable benefit to civil and military 
hospitals all over England, and even in 
other countries. 

She has written books and pamphlets 
on hospital work, and her opinion on this 
subject was so highly regarded that before 
the English Hospital Commission pub- 
lished its very elaborate hospital report in 
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1863, Miss Nightingale was asked to read 
the bulky manuscript of the report and to 
add her own observations to it. 

Through her efforts a fund for the train- 
ing of a superior class of nurses was raised, 
and the interest on this fund, amounting 
to nearly $8,000 per year, is devoted en- 
tirely to the training of nurses. 

Old and in feeble health as she is, Miss 
Nightingale’s interest in the work she be- 
gan so many years ago does not flag. 
She is still a power for good and a woman 
whom the people love to honor. The 
Queen has sent her a jewel and a letter of 
thanks, and she is the idol of the Eng- 
lish soldiers. 

It is a fine thing to have lived a life 
like Florence Nightingale’s. It is a fine 
thing to have chosen the better part in 
her girlhood and to have held to it re- 
gardless of the allurements of the world. 
It is the finest thing in the world to have 
done that which calls forth the love and 
gratitude of a nation, and that upon 
which God has surely set the seal of His 
approval. 

Boston, Mass. 





DAYS OF JUNE 


“To me,” she said, “the fairest days of 
June 
Are not so fair as those ot long ago, — 
O long, and long ago ! 
Then light more golden filled the air, 
The roses bloomed more rich and rare, 
And hearts were never out of tune, 
In that dear long ago! 


* But now,” she said, “the winds blow 
keen and cold, 
And linger as they did not long ago, — 
O long, and long ago! 
Then April’s smiles were soft and rare, 
And May’s sweet odors filled the air, 
And hearts were never sad and old, 
In that dear long ago! 


* But then,’ she smiling said, ‘‘ I know 
that soon 
Will come to me those days of long ago, — 
O long, and long ago! 
On that near shore, bathed in celestial air, 
Wait eager hands and hearts to ease my 
care, 
And Loveto make an endless day ot June, 
Like those of long ago! ”’ 


— HARRIET TROWBRIDGE, in Independent. 





A COMMONPLACE FATHER 
HATTIE LUMMIS. 


ANET was just seventeen when it first 
occurred to her to be ashamed of her 
father. It was some months later before 
she reached the point of being ashamed of 
herself. That she made this encouraging 
progress is perhaps due as much to Janet’s 
good fortune as to her good sense. 

Her head turned slightly when Evelyn 
Marr first showed a liking for her society. 
Evelyn was the daughter of Richard 
Blanden Marr, whose name is so well 
known to the readers of popular maga- 
zines, and who, in select circles, has the 
reputation of being the founder of a dis- 
tinct school of poetry. To be the intimate 
friend of the daughter of a celebrity is a 
position which has its responsibilities. 
Janet developed a taste for reading poetry 
and a tendency to wear her best clothes 
every day, of which her practical mother 
strongly disapproved. 

Evelyn Marr was always willing to talk 
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of her father. She had a large picture of 
him on the wall of her room at the board- 
ing-hall, and several photographs as well, 
all representing a man strikingly hand- 
some, with features of singular delicacy. 

She also had a number of his books 
which she kindly loaned to her school- 
mates, Janet included. It was during 
her perusal of one of these, a volume of 
poems, that it first occurred to her to wish 
her father anything but his dear, sweet- 
tempered self. 

When the Waltons were gathered in 
the pleasant sitting-room of an evening, it 
waa quite customary for one of the num- 
ber to read aloud. On one of these occa- 
sions Janet volunteered to entertain the 
family with Mr. Marr’s “ Madeleine,”’ a 
production concerning which, it may be 
remembered, the critics agreed to disagree. 
The poem is a long one, and Janet’s sense 
of personal pride in its flowing measures 
was somewhat rudely jarred by an un- 
comfortable impression that some one of 
her listeners was smothering yawns be- 
hind his hand. When she had finished 
there was a profound silence. 

‘‘ Well, pussy,’’ said her father, good- 
naturedly, after a moment, ‘‘I dare say 
it’s very fine, but the truth is I don’t un- 
derstand a word of it.’”’ He took up his 
newspaper with obvious relief, and Janet, 
looking across the room at his round, 
pleasant face, could have wept from sheer 
mortification. To think that her father 
should be incapable of appreciating what 
the father of her best friend had written ! 
It occurred to her also, as a sad indication 
of fate’s perversity, that a girl as capable 
as herself of understanding genius, and as 
ready to devote her life to ministering 
to it, should be the daughter of a man 
so decidedly commonplace. And this 
was the beginning of a state of mind 
from which Janet was rescued, more, as 
has been suggested, through her gouod fort- 
une than because of her good sense. 

Janet was quite ready to believe in her 
good fortune when Evelyn Marr invited 
her to spend the Easter holidays at her 
home. “ [shan’t dare to come to your 
house so much next term,’’ she said, “ un- 
less you visit me now.” Janet accepted 
the invitation with mingled trepidation 
and rapture. She made such appeals in 
the matter of wardrobe that her mother 
looked dismayed, but her father took her 
part. ‘ If the little girl is going among 
fine folks,” he said, ‘* let her have enough 
so she’ll feel at ease.’’ And privately he 
resolved to go without the new spring 
overcoat which his wife had assured him 
was a necessity. 

But Janet’s expectations of a glimpse of 
luxury and wealth vanished promptly on 
her first view of the plain frame building, 
so unlike the city mansion of her dreams, 
which was Evelyn’s home. She had half 
expected that a liveried servant with 
stately manners would open the door for 
them. Instead, a pale litthe woman in a 
shabby gown answered their ring, and 
not till Evelyn had thrown her arms 
about her, crying, ‘‘ Mother! mother !”’ 
did Janet realize she was looking upon 
the wife of the talented Mr. Marr. 

The first glimpse of the author himself 
was disappointing. His short, slender 
body did not seem to harmonize with his 
fine head and handsome face. But when 
he turned his magnificent eyes on his 
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daughter’s guest, Janet trembled and 
blushed, and her embarrassment increased 
with the thought of the unfavorable im- 
pression she must be making. 

It was quite a relief, indeed, to perceive 
that Mr. Marr was not thinking of her nor 
of her awkwardness. He took his watch 
from his pocket with a nervous gesture. 

‘‘Tsn’t dinner ready, Hetty?’’ he 
asked, abruptly. 

Mrs. Marr started and hurried away. 
Evelyn excused herself and followed. 
‘‘ Mamma hasn’t any girl now,’’ she ex- 
plained simply, and then Janet’s dreams 
of obsequious servants were rudely shat- 
tered. 

Till the dinner bell rang Mr. Marr sat, 
watch in hand, frowning and silent. After 
the family had gathered about the table, 
he looked across at the roast his wife was 
carving, and his frown deepened to a 


scowl. ‘‘ I won’t take any meat, Hetty,’ 
he said. ‘‘ Just a wafer, and a cup of 
weak tea.’’ 


‘Oh, yes, Richard dear,’’ his wife an- 
swered, cheerily. ‘‘ You want a little of 
this nice beef, roasted just as you like it 
best.’”’ Her tone was such as one would 
use in combating the whims of a sick 
child. 

Janet, looking up, saw that the faces 
about the table were pale, and that even 
the children were holding their breath. 
She felt an unspeakable relief when Mr. 
Marr at length deigned to accept a well- 
filled plate, which he proceeded to empty 
without speaking a word. Then he ex- 
cused himself from the table, and they 
saw him no more that night. 

‘* Papa is exceedingly nervous,’’ Evelyn 
explained, when the two friends were 
alone. ‘‘ Of course you understand that 
his work must be very taxing.’’ 

Janet hastened to express her entire ap- 
preciation of the situation. She said all 
that could be said, but in her heart she 
found a strange pity awakening for the 
girl she had envied a few hours before. 

The next morning Mr. Marr slept late, 
and the family came down-stairs on tiptoe, 
and at the breakfast table conversed in 
whispers. When he waked, his daughter 
carried his coffee and rolls to his room. 
He left the house a short time before noon, 
and as he did not return, the midday meal 
was postponed until three o’clock, when 
Mr, Marr reappeared, carelessly announc- 
ing that he had lunched down-town with 
afriend. That night he was talkative and 
in high spixits, even making some effort to 
entertain his guest, but Janet, while she 
listened and admired, felt like one freed 
from the spell of some enchantment. 

She saw the whole family combining to 
spare the husband and father, and shield 
him from the responsibilities which right- 
ly belonged to him. Mrs, Marr always 
took care of the furnace herself, and it 
was Dick, a delicate child of seven, who 
cleared the snow from the walks. Mr. 
Marr was always well-dressed, but his 
wife’s best gown was a plain black serge, 
many times turned, and now worn 
threadbare. That he might have certain 
luxuries, the family went without necessi- 
ties. Not only was his will absolute in 
the household, but his whims and ca- 
prices formed a code of laws to which his 
wife, as well as his children, gave unques- 
tioning obedience. 

Inexperienced as she was, Janet under- 
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stood perfectly that this irascible and ec- 
centric little man cofld in no sense be 
taken as a type of those who have 
achieved success in literature. But that 
could not free her from her sense of self- 
abasement, since it was with this particu- 
lar man that she had compared her own 
father, so much to the latter’s disadvan- 
tage. The sobs rose chokingly in her 
throat when she thought of that father. 
How ready he was to shield her mother 
and herself from everything hard or vex- 
ing! How naturally he took the burdens 
on his own shoulders, that their path 
might be easy and pleasant! 

The longest week she had ever known 
was over at last, and one morning the 
northbound train carried the two girls 
back: to school. But it was not of teachers 
nor books that Janet was thinking. When 
they neared the familiar station and she 
saw a stout, manly figure on the platform, 
its ruddy, pleasant face turned in her di- 
rection, she gave a little shriek, and hard- 
ly waited for the train to stop before she 
was in hisarms. ‘‘O papa ! How good of 
you to come to meet me! ”’ 

But when they had left Evelyn at the 
boarding-school, Janet’s father took her by 
the chin, and tilted her head backward 
for a steady look into her eyes. 

‘‘What’s wrong, pussy? Is it a come- 
down to get back to your commonplace 
father after a glimpse of another kind of 
people ? ”’ 

“QO papa!’’ Janet had an impulse to 
fling herself at his feet, but the accommo- 
dations of the cab being limited, she com- 
promised by kissing his cheek. 

Her father went on, hesitating a little 
over his words: ‘‘ I’m not muchon poetry 
and that kind of thing, my dear. You 
see, I didn’t have a very good chance at 
books in my young days. I mean you 
shall have all that I missed; but if it 
should end in making my little girl 
ashamed of me — ”’ 

She stopped him with a cry and put her 
hand upon his lips. ‘‘ You dear, kind, 
generous, unselfish father!’’ Then she 
looked straight into his eyes: ‘‘ There’s 
nothing in the world I’m so proud of as 
that [’m your daughter.’’ 

And Janet remains of this opinion. 


Appleton, Wis. 





Carrying Bundles Gracefully 


66 OW watch her,” said a tourist 
friend, pointing to a peasant 
woman who had lifted a heavy basket up 
to her head and was walking off with free, 
sure step. ‘‘See how steadily she carries 
it and how well her head is poised. If that 
were one of our countrywomen she would 
try to carry that basket on her arm, where 
it would bein her own way and in that of 
every one who passed. She would shift it 
from side to side, bending awkwardly 
under its weight, and reach her destination 
tired out. But that woman has learned 
how to carry a load — and what a fine, erect 
carriage she has! It’s a pity our girls can- 
not have a little training along that line.” 
While our enthusiast talked, we thought 
ot another kind of burden, and of how 
much it means to “learn how to carry a 
load.” Bear them we must, of one sort or 
another—the burdens of grief, care and 
disappointment that belong to our human 
lot—but we all know how differently. 
Some bend under them and stagger on 
complainingly, obtruding them upon every 
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one who comes near. Some lift them 
quietly out of others’ way and, since they 
must needs be borne, learn to bear them. 
steadily and serenely. There is a gracious 
poise and beauty of spirit that can be ac- 
quired only by the proper bearing of bur- 
dens.— The Young Woman. 





WHEN EPHRUM HEZ .THE 
BLUES 


When Ephrum hez the blues he’s awful 
blue. 

It ’twa’n’t fur me, I do’ know what he’d 
do; 

He’s blue all over like a cloudless sky, 

An’ he’s blue clear through like a blue- 
b’r’y pie. 


An’ sech idees as he gits in ’is head ! 
He tairly worries himself sick abed. 
Nothin’s right, an’ it ain’t a-goin’ ter be; 
What's the use o’ tryin’ ter live?” sez he. 


But, land! I speak up to ’im kind o’ 
brisk, 

An’. bustle round givin’ things a 
whisk, — 


Not doin’ much, but makin’ lots o’ stir, 
An’ tellin’ ’im things ain’t so bad’s they 
were, 


Not by a long sight; an’, through thick 
an’ thin, 

I keep it up, an’ never once give in; 

An’ by an’ by he comes out good as new, 

An’ nobody’d mistrust thet he’d been 
blue. 


What? Am I ever blue myself, you say? 

Oh, yes, I sometimes hev a real blue 
day ; 

But you don’t think, I hope, I’m sech a 
dunce 

As ter hev me an’ him both blue ter 
once ? 

— Mary M. CURRIER, in Springfield Re- 
publican. 





W. H. M. S. Notes 


—— The memory of Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Rust, the first corresponding secretary of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
was duly honored in a series of resolutions 
passed by the General Conference. 


—— Evelyn Tompkins, for several years 
a student at Boylan Home in Jacksonville, 
Florida, has spent the past year in New 
York city, taking training in the art classes 
of the Y. W. C. A. and assisting in a mission 
to her own people. 


— The son of Missionary Secretary 
Leonard who has recently gone to Porto 
Rico to engagein the English work of our 
mission there, is a brother of Mrs. May 
Leonard Woodruff, a national organizer of 
the W. H. M.S. : 


— The W. H. M. S. supplies wants in 
many directions. The Colorado Confer- 
ence Society owns and manages a Loan 
Library, containing all the books required 
by candidates preparing for the ministry ot 
our church. 

—— Field deaconesses of the W. H. M.S. 
are doing excellent service as organizers. 
It is to be noted that when a Deaconess 
Home is started in a Conference, the cause 
of home missions begins at once to look up. 


— Who shall say that the W. H. M.S. 
is narrow in its scope and outlook? Today 
it is doing systematic work among Mor- 
mons, Bohemians, Slavs, Poles, Italians, 
Chinese, Japanese, Alaskans, colored peo- 
ple, poor whites of the South, and among 
our faithful preachers and needy charges 
on the frontiers. 


ot the South gladly to participation in win- 
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ning this land to Christ. The Woman’s 
Board of Home Missions of the Church 
South has just held its second annual meet- 
ing in New Orleans. It now numbers over 
23,000 members of all grades, and its re- 
ceipts for the past year were $39,417. 


— The anniversary of the W. H. M. 8. 
held at General Conference was an inspir- 
ing occasion. The address, delivered by 
Dr. F. M. Bristol, of Washington, D. C., 
was both brilliant and convincing. The 
singing by colored pupils from our schools 
in the South was heartily enjoyed. The an- 
niversary was considered a great success. 


—— Two delighttul receptions were held 
during the session of General Conference, 
centering around the W. H. M.S. The first 
was given to the members and friends of 
the Society by Mrs. G. F. Swift in her ele- 
gant home on Ellis Avenue, Chicago. Be- 
tween two and three hundred enjoyed the 
occasion, which was enriched by fine 
speeches and heart-moving singing, this 
last by Iva May Durham and Mrs. D. M. 
Walker, one of our colored workers from 
New Orleans. Bishop McCabe, happily in- 
troduced by Mrs. Fisk, gave one of his 
characteristic addresses, which was warm- 
ly applauded. Dr. Brady, of Worcester, 
was also heard with much pleasure, and 
several of the ladies of the Society gave 
short talks which added to the pleasure 
and helpfulness of the hour. The other re- 
ception, given by the Society to its friends 
present and prospective, in the parlors of 
the Auditorium Hotel, was attended by 
five or six hundred, and was a delightful 
occasion. Eight Bishops were present, and 
many officials of Methodism both from our 
own and other lands. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE FIRST COAT OF PAINT 


OTHER was painting the woodwork 

of the dining-room. Robert had 

been watching her for some time, and 

thought it was very easy and pleasant 
work. 

‘*T would like totry painting a little 
while. May I?” 

‘*“ Why, yes. There must always be a 
first time.’’ 

Robert took the brush. How clumsy 
his fingers seemed, after all! But he went 
bravely on, mother watching in the mean- 
time. Now and then she gave him words 
of encouragement and instruction, so that 
he went on quite bravely, and mother 
went away for a little while. 

When she came back, she saw that 
Robert was slighting his work in places. 
The paint was not smooth, and streaks 
plainly appeared. 

‘* Robert,’’ she said, ‘‘ remember that 
the streaks will show plainly when the 
paint is dry.”’ 

‘But you’re going to put on two coats, 
aren’t you? ’’ he asked, somewhat sharp- 
ly. “If you do, the last time over will 
cover all the streaks.’’ 

‘‘ But we must put on the first coat just 
as well as if there were to be no second 
coat,’’ mother said, patiently. ‘ It is just 
as important as to do the work well the 
last time.’’ 

Since that time Robert has grown to be 
a man, but he has not forgotten his moth- 
er’s words. He has noticed that many do 
work just as he started to do it that day 
when painting the dining-room ; but 
whenever he has been tempted to do so, 
the words of his mother have come back 
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to him: ‘‘ Do your work just as if there 
were to be no second coat.’’ 

‘* Have you thoroughly mastered all the 
rules in this lesson ?’’ asked a teacher of 
her class in mathematics, one day. 

Most of the class thought they had done 
their work well. One boy thoughtfully 
said : ‘‘ I can’t say that I have the second 
rule, Miss Dee. But I thought I could 
master it when the review came.”’ 

“Tt isn’t safe to slip over work in that 
way, George,’’ was the quiet reply. ‘‘ You 
are not sure that you will have the time 
when review comes. Do you not think it 
would be better to master each lesson as 
we go along, and let the review take care 
of itself? ”’ 

George flushed, but he saw the point, 
and was not caught that way again. 

**T will plough that little strip when I 
come around again,’’ a young man said to 
himself, while working in the field. The 
blow struck a stone and slipped over a 
piece of green turf without turning it 
under. 

But the next time around he was busily 
thinking of the particular furrow he was 
plowing, and the balk escaped his eye for 
the day. But all summer long there was 
a green place in the corn field. The planter 
slipped over it ; the cultivator could not 
dig it up ; no corn grew upon it. The little 
spot of ground went to waste. 

‘Tf I had pulled the plow back and 
turned that patch of turf over, I would 
have been wise.’’ So thought the young 
man when it was too late. 

The best time to do good, honest work is 
the present moment. We are sure of this 
hour, but of nothing further. — Canadian 
Churchman. 





WHERE PEARL BUTTONS GROW 


OWN on the bottoms of the Missis- 
sippi and Illinois rivers grow great 
gardens of clams. There they lie half- 
buried in the mud with their shells open 
taking in their food from the water as it 
flows by. The inner shells of these mus- 
sels shimmer and glow with the colors of 
the rainbow, and it is because of this iri- 
descence that during the last nine years 
people in this country have found out that 
they can make beautiful pearl buttons from 
these clams. These beds are raked over 
with dredges, and as the hooks, when 
caught in the open mouths, are firmly held 
by the closing shells, the clams are brought 
to the surface by the thousands. They are 
then put into great tanks over a fire and 
cooked, when the animals are easily 
scraped out. The shells are carried into a 
factory where they are sawed up into little 
round disks, then two or four small holes 
are bored into them, and when they are 
polished they become the pearl buttons 
that are sewed on little girls’ aprons and 
dresses and small boys’ waists — clam- 
shell buttons — that is all they are. 

The little baby clams are held in the gills 
of the mother. Sometimes there are many 
thousands of them, and they stay there 
swinging back and forth in the current 
until their tiny shells become quite firm, 
when they are thrown out into the river to 
look out for themselves. Each little clam 
has usually one er more pairs of spines, or 
hooks on the base of its shell, and when 
thrown out it lies on its back with the 
valves opened very wide. A long filament 
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floats up from this baby clam, which in 
some way attaches itself to the fins, gills 
or scales of the fish swimming by. It 
pulls itself up by this thread and snaps its 
shell onto the fins, gills or scales of the 
fish, and burying its little hooks in the 
flesh, irritates the fish, causing it to throw 
out a fleshy substance which covers over 
the baby clam, just at an oak leaf covers 
up the egg of the gall insect that is laid in 
it. This little cyst, or covering, is air and 
water tight, and the prisoner stays here 
about seventy days developing its body. 
In the meantime the fish may carry the 
little clam many miles away from the spot 
in which it left its mother’s gills. It then 
works its way out and drops to the bottom 
of the strean and is ready to start a little 
colony of its own. 

There are many enemies that destroy 
these millions of baby clams besides the 
floods and droughts. Fish eat them when 
they are quite small, with great eagerness. 
Muskrats and raccoons carry them to their 
houses and tear the soft animals from 
their shells and eat them, and crows carry 
the large mussels to a considerable height 
in the air and drop them on the rocks 
where the shells are broken, thus enabling 
them to feast on the animals. Besides 
these enemies, people along the river banks 
dump refuse and sewage into the river, 
and that not only destroys the clams, but 
the fish too. 

Since it was found that these clams in 
the Western rivers make such good pearl 
buttons, many factories have started up in 
the cities near by where the buttons are so 
quickly and easily turned out, that a great 
many children are able to assist in their 


manufacture. — KATHARINE FARRAND 
REIGHARD, in Advance. 


Matiirishsod 


ELLIN’S FOOD is soluble. The 
advantage of solubility is that a 
soluble substance mixed in a liquid like 
milk is much more thoroughly incorpor- 
ated with it than is possible with an in- 
soluble substance. 
With Mellin’s Food, when it is mixed 
with milk, as it always should be, every 
drop of milk and every particle of casein 
in that milk contains its proportion of 
Mellin’s Food. Now then, Mellin’s 
Food being very easy of digestion, and 
at the same time acting as a stimulant for 
the secretions of the stomach, actually 
assists in the digestion of the milk. This 
is the explanation of the fact that babies 
can take Mellin's Food and milk who 
cannot take milk alone. 














I am sending you a picture of our baby Ger- 
trude E. Landy, taken at the age of three 
months. When she was four weeks old I was 
obliged to give her artificial food. 1 tried 
milk and other things, but nothing seemed to 
agree with her until I tried Mellin’s Food with 
her milk, and I do not have any more trouble. 
At birth she weighed six pounds, now at four 
months she weighs thirteen pounds, and every 
one remarks what a bright, healthy baby she 
is. Ican heartily recommend Mellin’s Food 
Mrs. P. P 
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tion and 
recommends and rates it above all other infant 
CHARLES S. MANN, 
Maple Glen, Penn. 
SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
OF MELLIN’S FOOD 
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Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





Second Quarterly Review 


SUNDAY, JUNE 24, 1900. 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 


1 Preliminary 


l GOLDEN TEXT: Thy kingdom come. — 
Matt. 6: 10. 


2. HOME READINGS: Monday — Matt 
4:2 to5:12. Tuesday — Matt.7:1-l4. Wednes- 
day — Mark 5:22-24, 35-43. Thursday — Matt. 
11:20-80. Friday — Luke 7:36-”). Saturday — 
Matt. 18 : 1-8, 18-28. Sunday — Matt. 9 : 35-10: 8. 


8% THE LESSONS OF THE QUARTER were 
taken from the four Evangelists, and include 
the history of our Lord from the selection of the 
twelve apostles to the feeding of the five thou- 
sand, taking in that miracle. The time covered 
is from the early summer of A. D, 28 to the Pass- 
over in April, A. D. 29. 


il Lesson Analysis 


1. THE BEATITUDES (Matt. 4: 25-5: 12). 


The lesson touched upon our Lord’s Gal- 
ilean ministry, with its miracles of healing, 
and then took up the Beatitudes. The truly 
“* blessed” are the poor in spirit, the mourn- 
ing, the meek, the spiritually famished, the 
merciful, the pure in heart, the peace- 
makers, the persecuted. To each class an 
appropriate promise was given. Especially. 
were those persecuted for Christ’s sake pro- 
nounced blessed. Their suffering identified 
them with ‘the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets.” 


2. PRECEPTS AND PROMISES 
7:1-14). 

Judging others is to be avoided, lest we 
in turn be judged. To offer to clear our 
brother’s vision of the tiny “* mote,” while 
we ignore the “ beam” that obscures our 
own perceptions, is a piece of hypocrisy. 
We must not bestow our precious things 
upon the unworthy ; holy meats must not 
be offered to dogs, nor pearls of truth to 
swine. For wisdom we must “ ask,”’ 
** seek,” “* knock.’”’ No earthly parent will 
mock his son by giving him a “ stone” 
when he asks for “ bread; much more 
will the Heavenly Father give good gifts to 
them that ask Him. The Law and Prophets 
may be summed up in the Golden Rule. 
Not the broad way, but the strait gate, must 
be entered. 


3. Tue DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS RAISED 
(Mark 5: 22-24, 35-43). 


The appeal of Jairus, a ruler of the syna- 
gogue, to come and heal his daughter lying 
at the point of death ; our Lord’s compli- 
ance ; the interruption by the way on the 
part of the woman who touched the hem of 
Jesus’ garment; the fatal tidings, ‘ Thy 
daughter is dead, trouble not the Master ;” 
Jesus’ comforting assurance ; the lamenta- 
tions at the house; the scornful derision 
with which the words, “ not dead, but 
sleeping,” were received; the selection 
ot Peter, James and John to enter the cham- 
ber of death with Himself; the talitha 
cumi; the return of life to the child ; the 
amazement and joy of the parents; and the 
command that she be ted — constitute an 
outline of the lesson. 


(Matt. 


4, Tue CENTURION’S SERVANT HEALED 
(Luke 7: 1-10). 


Returning to Capernaum, our Lord was 
met by Jewish elders who besought Him to 
heal the dying servant of the Roman centu- 
rion, and declared that the latter was wor- 
thy of consideration, ‘* for he loveth our na- 
tion, and hath built us a synagogue.” A 
second deputation, this time of friends of 
the officer, begged Jesus not to trouble Him- 
self; the centurion did not feel worthy 
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either to go to meet Him or receive Him 
under his roof — He had only to give the 
order, as he, the centurion, gave an order to 
his soldiers, and his servant would be 
healed. Our Lord marveled at this greater 
faith in a heathen than He had found in 
Israel. The servant was healed. 


5. JESUS AND JOHN THE Baptist (Luke 
7: 18-28). 


John was a prisoner in Machzerus, droop- 
ing under the despondency which his te- 
dious confinement engendered, and very 
much perplexed at the tidings which came 
to him of the method pursued by the Being 
whom he had heralded, and His apparent 
indifference towards himself. He sent, 
therefore, two of his disciples with the 
abrupt demand, “ Art thou He that should 
come, or look we for another?” Jesus’ re- 
ply included both actand word. He was 
engaged at the time in miracles of healing, 
which he did not intermit; but at their 
close He bade the messengers return and 
tell John what they had seen and heard, 
adding the significant warning, ‘‘ Blessed is 
he whosoever shall not be offended in Me.” 
On their departure Jesus vindicated John 
before the people as a prophet and “ more 
than a prophet,” but also declared that “ the 
least in the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than he.” 


6. JESUS WARNING AND INVITING (Matt. 
11 : 20-30). 


Woes were pronounced on Chorazin and 
Bethsaida for their perversity ; tor Tyre 
and Sidon, with similar privileges, would 
have repented long ago in sackcloth and 
ashes. Capernaum, too, heaven-high in 
privilege, would be brought down to hell ; 
tor had the Sodomites been favored as she 
had been, their city had not perished. Then, 
addressing the Father, Jesus acknowledged 
the wisdom of His dealings in concealing 
the heavenly mysteries from “ the wise 
and prudent,” and revealing them to 
** babes.”” All things had been committed 
to Him by the Father; and the mystery 
of His nature was known only by the 
Father, even as the Father was utterly 
incomprehensible save by the Son and by 
him to whom the Son will reveal Him. 
Then came that tenderest invitation ever 
uttered in human speech : ‘‘ Come unto Me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and I 
will give you rest.’””’ Meekness and lowli- 
ness characterize Him as a teacher, and 
the “ voke” ot His discipleship is ‘* easy,” 
and the “‘ burden ” which He imposes salu- 
tary and “light.” 


‘7. JESUS AT THE PHARISEE’S House 
(luuke 7 : 36-50). 

The principal points were as follows: 
Jesus was invited to dine at the house ot 
Simon the Pharisee ; a fallen but penitent 
woman bathes His feet with her tears, wipes 
them with her hair, kisses them, and 
anoints them with ointment; Simon decides 
mentally that Jesus in permitting this act 
could not be a prophet ; his Guest replies 
with the story of the two debtors, and the 
question, *“* Which will love him most?” 
The story is applied : Simon’s loveless hos- 
pitality is arraigned, and the woman’s loy- 
ing ministries commended. She is dis- 
missed “‘in peace,’”’ and assured that her 
faith had saved her. 


8 PARABLE OF THE SOWER (Matt. 13: 1-8 
and 18-23). 

Sitting in a boat, Jesus depicted a farmer 
going forth to sow seed. Some grains fell 
upon the footpath, and were pecked up by 
the birds; some fell on shallow soil, 
sprouted quickly, but were soon scorched 
by the sun ; some dropped among thorns and 
were “ choked ;”’ and others fell on good 
ground, and yielded a harvest of thirty, 
sixty or a hundredfold. The “ wayside ” 
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hearers were subsequently interpreted as 
the impenetrable; the precious seed is 
snatched away by Satan. The “ stony 
ground” hearers are the superficial who 
“have no root in themselves,’ and who 
wither under persecution. The ‘“ thorny 
soil’? hearers are the preoccupied; “ the 
eares of this world, the deceittulness 
of riches, and the lusts of other things ” 
stifle the growth. Those who resemble the 
“good ground” are the receptive and the 
patient ; in them the seed finds lodgment, 
and the harvest is abundant. 


9 PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM (Matt. 
13 : 24-33). 

A farmer was depicted, who sowed good 
seed in his field ; andan enemy, who, under 
cover of darkness, sowed tares among the 
wheat. Not until the kernels formed did 
the noxious growth appear. The perplexed 
servants intorm the householder. They are 
anxious to uproot the false growth. But 
the proprietor reminds them that the wheat 
would suffer by any violence done to the 
tares. Both must grow together until the 
harvest ; then the tares are to be gathered, 
bundled and burned, while the wheat is to 
be garnered up tor use. In our Lord’s in- 
terpretation the field represents the world ; 
“the children of the kingdom ” the good 
seed, and “ the children of the wicked one” 
the tares. The enemy is the devil. The 
harvest time is the end of the world, and 
the angels are the reapers. The evil shall 
then be consigned toa “ turnace of fire ; ”’ 
while the righteous shall *‘ shine forth like 
the sun” in the kingdom of their Father. 
Other parables were the Grain of Mustard 
Seed growing to a tree in size, turnishing 
shelter to the fowls of the air, and illustrat- 
ing the growth of the kingdom from small 
beginnings ; and the Leaven hidden in the 
meal, and leavening the lump — teaching 
the secret, assimilative, and transmuting 
power of the Gospel. 


10. THE TWELVE Sent Fortu (Matt. 
9 : 35-10: 8). 

The principal points were: The journeys 
of Jesus and His disciples through the 
towns and cities ot Galilee ; our Lord’s 
compassion for the multitude, because 
** they fainted and were scattered ” like un- 
shepherded sheep; His comment on the 
largeness of the harvest, and the fewness of 
the laborers ; His precept to the disciples to 
“pray the Lord of the harvest” to thrust 
forth laborers into these whitening fields ; 
the roll of the disciples ; their first commis- 
sion to go out as evangelists ; their endow- 
ments — authority to cast out demons and 
to heal all manner of sickness ; their teach- 
ing — that the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand ; and their restricted field — “ the lost 
sheep of the house ot Israel.” 


ll. DEATH OF JOHN THE Baptist (Mark 
6: 14-29). 

The fame of Jesus’ miracles led the con- 
science-stricken Herod to believe that He 
was John the Baptist, resurrected. Over a 
year before he had arrested and imprisoned 


“To Be or 2 
Not to Be.” 


That is the question that concerns every 
mortal: whether it is better to be half ill, 
nervous, worn out, or to be well, strong, 
cheerful and useful. The latter condition 
will be yours if you take Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, America’s Greatest Blood Medicine,— 
there is nothing equal to tt. 








Never Disappoints 
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John for the sake of his illicit wite, Hero- 
dias, whose union with himselt John had 
dared to pronounce “ not lawful.’ The 
guilty woman used every method to com- 
pass John’s death, but failed because of 
Herod’s “ tear of the people,’ and his per- 
sonal respect for his prisoner. A birthday 
feast of the tetrarch, fully attended by the 
grandees of the realm, fur.ished Herodias 
her opportunity. At the right moment she 
sent her daughter into the banquet-hall to 
volunteer the ignoble role of a danseuse. 
The company were enraptured, and the 
gratified king bade her name her reward, 
swearing to give it, whatever it might 
be, even to half his kingdom. At her 
mother’s bidding she demanded the head of 
John the Baptist ; and though the king was 
‘‘sorry,’”’ yet, “ for his oath’s sake ”’ he felt 
compelled to keep his rash promise. A sol- 
dier was despatched upon the bl oody errand 
and the gory head of the prophet was car- 
ried trom the hall by the girl herself to her 
mother. 

12. THe FEEDING OF FIVE THOUSAND 
(John 6: 5-14). 

The attempt of Jesus to retire privately to 
the neighborhood ot Bethsaida Julias for 
rest and privacy ; the pursuing multitude ; 
the day of teaching and healing ; the ap- 
proaching nightfall, with no food for the 
multitude ; our Lord’s testing question to 
Philip, *‘ Whence shall we buy bread?” the 
latter’s calculation that two-hundred de- 
narii-worth would not suffice ; the multi- 
tude arranged on the grass ; the five loaves 
and two fishes blessed by Jesus and distrib- 
uted by the disciples ; all fed, and twelve 
baskets full of *‘ broken pieces ”’ taken up; 
and the enthusiasm of the people and their 
purpose to force upon Jesus the kingship — 
constitute an outline of the lesson. 


Ill Questions 


1. From what books were the lessons 
taken? 

2. What period ot time was covered ? 

3. Who are the truly “ blessed?” 

4. Why are harsh judgments to be 
avoided? 

5. What was said about the “‘ mote” and 
the * beam ?”’ 

6. Explain the Golden Rule. 

7. Why is the “‘ strait gate’’ to be en- 
tered, and the “ broad way ” avoided? 

8 What appeal was made to Jesus in 
Lesson III ? 

9. What tidings was brought? 

10. What comforting assurance was 
given ? 

11. What occurred at the house? 

12. How do you explain the words, “ She 
is not dead, but sleepeth ?” 

13. Tell the story of the Centurion of Ca- 
pernaum — his humility and faith. 

14. What comparison was made? 

15. Where and why was the Baptist im- 
prisoned ? 

16. What message did he send to Jesus, 
and why ? 

17. How did our Lord reply ? 

18. Upon what cities were woes pro- 
nounced, and why ? 

19. With what heathen cities were they 
compared, and in what way? 

20. How were the “ babes” favored as 
compared with the “* wise and prudent?” 

21. What invitation did Jesus give, and 
to whom ? 

22. What occurred while Jesus was din- 
ing with Simon the Pharisee ? 

23, With what parable did He illustrate 
the comparative love of His host and the 
penitent woman? 
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24. To what quality was the woman’s 
salvation attributed ?, 

25. Tell the story of the Wheat and the 
Tares. 

26. Who are meant by the “ enemy ” the 
“ wheat,”’ the “* tares,’”’ the * harvest ? ”’ 

27. What is the special teaching of the 
parable? 

28. Explain the teaching of the “ mustard 
seed.’’ 

29. What special phases of the kingdom 
are brought out in the “ leaven?”’ 

30. For whom and why was our Lord’s 
compassion excited in Lesson X ? 

31. What did He say to His disciples ? 

32. What commission and endowments 
did He give? 

33. How did He restrict their field, and 
why? 

34. Whom did Herod take Jesus to be, 
and why? 

35. Why did Herod arrest John, and 
why could not Herodias have him put to 
death ? 

36. Describe the occasion and method by 
which she accomplished her purpose. 

37. Where and why did Jesus retire with 
His disciples? 

38. Who came and why, and how long 
did they stay? 


39. How were they ted, and how do you 
account tor it? 





In Remembrance 


HERE is something very beautiful 
and significant in the revelation of 
character which death makes. On the tace 
ot one who has fallen asleep after the work 
of lite there often comes a deep and tender 
peace: as if, at last, the real nature had a 
chance to disclose itself in the shining of 
the tace. And those who look at the still 
countenance are often penetrated with the 
feeling that something foreign and tem- 
porary has vanished and, like the taking 
away of a veil, made room for that which is 
real and permanent. The best men and 
women are so involved in a multitude ot 
smal]l duties that we sometimes lose sight 
of the goal to which they are loyally mov- 
ing ; they are often misrepresented by per- 
sonal peculiarities and passing moods, and 
we fail to discern each instant the large 
nobility of their aims. Working in crowd- 
ed ranks,in the dust, heat, and uproar of 
the workshop of life, we fail to discern the 
greatness or beauty of those who stand be- 
side us. But when death comes and brings 
its wonderful silence, all the mists and 
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clouds vanish, and we see with clear vision 
Then, in an instant, the long patience, the 
high idealism, the hatred of meanness, the 
passionate pursuit of the best, the affection 
which was tenderly urgent rather than 
weakly indulgent, shine before us, and we 
wonder that our eyes were so long holden. 
And as the years go by and the perspective 
of time lengthens, the true proportions of 
character, the large lines of life, become 
more distinct. Blessed are the dead when 
they live with increasing nobility and 
beauty in the memory of those who knew 
and loved them ! 

Recognition is a matter of secondary im- 
portance to the brave, the true, and the 
good; but it is a matter of prime im- 
portance +o others. Not to discern nobility 
in every form, or to suffer it to become ob- 
scured by personal peculiarities or moods, 
is to miss one of the :ichest opportunities 
of growth. It is well to remember that 
only the good believe in the good, and to 
the noble alone is given the power to recog- 
nize that which is noble. 

“Tt is a true discrimination,” said 
Phillips Brooks, *‘ that recognizes the pres- 
ence of God in men, the saints that are in 
the world, not by the miracles they work 
but by the miracles they are, by the way in 
which they bring the grace of God to bear 
on the simple duties of the household and 
the street. The sainthoods of the fireside 
and of the market-place—they wear no 
glory round their heads; they do their 
duties in the strength of God ; they have 
their martyrdoms and win their palms, 
and though they get into no calendars, they 
leave a benediction and a force behind 
them on the earth when they go up to 
heaven.” — Outlook. 





Prof. Mitchell Sustained 


HE Methodist General Conference 
wisely assumed that it was not com- 
petent to decide on the theological sound- 
ness or unsoundness of theological pro- 
fessors. It therefore referred the matter of 
confirming the election of these professors 
to the Board of Bishops. They, by a ma- 
jority, voted to confirm the re-appointment 
for five years of Dr. H. G. Mitchell as pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exe- 


gesis in Boston University. This is a 
triumph oi intelligence, good sense and 
Christian scholarship. The movement 


against him by afew theological students 
was noisy and persistent, but would not 
have attracted attention had they not been 
supported by some who have larger influ- 
ence. The Presbyterian General Assembly 
has perhaps been of value in svegesting to 
the Methodists a better way than it chose 
for itselt. — Congregationalist. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





A gittetery of the Peo A of the United States. 
By Prof. John Bach cMaster. Vol. V., 1821-1830. 
With Maps and Index. D. Appleton & Co.: New 
York. Price, $2.50. 


In his fifth volume Protessor McMaster 
deals with a period of our history between 
1821 and 1830, which in many of its phases 
has received but scant attention. The close 
of Monroe’s term, the administration of John 
Quincy Adams, and the stormy opening 
years ot Jackson, form an epoch of peculiar 
interest in view of the development of the 
democratic spirit, the manifestations of a 
new interest in social problems, the experi- 
ments in banking and finance, the improve- 
ments in the conditions of city life, the 
changing relations between the East and 
West, and the author’s full and striking 
presentation of the literary activity of the 
country at that time. The book opens with 
a chapter on the early settlement of Texas 
by Austin and his imitators, and on the 
origin and first temporary settlement of the 
Oregon dispute. The second chapter under 
the caption, ‘Growth of the Monroe Doc- 
trine,” reviews the gradual development 
and assertions of the three principles of that 
doctrine from Washington’s day to 1823. 
The election of Adams marked the end of 
the first half-century of the republic. The 
next eight chapters are, therefore, given up 
to an examination or review of certain 
social, political, literary, and industrial 
conditions which arose during the period 
and paved the way for the triumph of 
Jackson and Democracy. In the chapter 
on ‘“Socialistic and Labor Reforms,” we 
have the story of the entrance of the work- 
ingman into politics ; of that curious social- 
istic movement of Owen and Fanny 
Wright; the beginning of the Anti-Masonic 
party, and the early signs of native Amer- 
icanism. The next chapter is a full account 
of the “State of the Country ”’ from 1825 to 
1829 ; the rapid growth of cities ; early prob- 
lems in city government; the introduction 
ot gas and anthracite coal; the opening of 
the Erie Canal, and the tremendous struggle 
for Western trade, etc. Following this isa 
chapter on the ‘‘ Negro Problem.” ‘ There 
is a chapter on ‘*The Common Schools” 
during the first half-century, and another, 
quite timely now, on “ British Criticism of 
the United States,’ setting forth very fully 
why our fathers hated Great Britain so 
heartily. 


The Mijectentest Valle 
John Fiske oughton, 
$2. 


in the Civil War. 


By 
iffiin & Co. : 


Boston. Price, 

The nucleus of this volume was the four 
lectures which Mr. Fiske gave in St. Louis 
in 1866, in aid of the tund for erecting a 
monument to General Grant. The lectures 
were afterwards given ‘“‘in many cities 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, from 
Lewiston in Maine to Portland in Oregon.” 
Mr. Fiske has the intuition and the trained 
eritical acumen of the historian. Of this 
volume he says: “‘ In preparing this narra- 
tive I have had due recourse to the abun- 
dant printed sources of information, and 
owe much besides to personal association 
with many of the actors. While the war 
was going on it was, to meas to others, a 
subject of most intense moment, and its in- 
cidents were burnt into the tablets of mem- 
ory. I kept large maps and marked the 
movements of the Union and Confederate 
forces, as reported from day to day, with 
blue-headed and red-headed pins. Among 
the friends of my childhood who gave their 
lives for their country — one in the army, 
another in the navy — General Mansfield 
and Commander Renshaw stand before 
me with especial vividness. In later years 
I valued highly the friendship of Sherman, 
McDowell and Ericsson ; and: I had more 
or less acquaintance — sometimes slight, 
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but unfailingly fruitful in suggestions — 
with Sheridan, Meade, McClellan, Rose- 
crans, Garfield, Gibbon, Pope, Geary, Fran- 
cis Walker,‘ Baldy’ Smith, Hazen, Hancock, 
Beauregard, Preston, Johnston.” Some 
good idea of what Mr. Fiske covers in this 
volume of 365 pages may be inferred from 
the titles of his chapters. They are: ‘‘ From 
St. Louis to Belment,” ‘‘ Fort Donelson and 
Shiloh,” ‘‘ The Capture of New Orleans,’’ 
“From Corinth to Stone River,’ ‘“* The 
Vicksburg Problem,” ‘‘ The Fall of Vicks- 
burg,” “‘ Chickamauga,” “ Chattanooga,’’ 
and ‘“‘ Nashville.” 

The Parsonage Porch, Seven Stories from a Cler- 


man’s Note-book. By Bradley Gilman. Little, 
rown & Co.: Boston. 


This volume is made up of seven sketch- 
es, entitled: ‘‘ A Misunderstood Dog,’’ 
**My Old Silk Uat,” “A Frankenstein 
Family,” ‘‘ Here Endeth the First Lesson,”’ 
** Willis the Dreamer,” “‘ Wanted — a Young 
Minister,” ‘‘ The Rival Undertakers.’”’ Some 
of these sketches appeared in Harper’s and 
Scribner’s. The author says: ‘‘ If you ask, 
‘Are they true? Did they really happen ?’ 
I reply that they did not really happen, but 
they are true; they are not a record of facts, 
and you may look through them in vain, 
seeking familiar names and places; but 
whether seen in the trustful eyes of a dog, 
as was one, or suggested by a quaint show- 
window, a8 was another, they are all true 
to lite ; all are the records of thoughts and 
teelings present in most human hearts.” 
The writer is an artist, and he presents 
many of the common characters and expe- 
riences of life with a masterful hand, inter- 
esting, delighting and ennobling the read- 
er. It is a good book for everybody and 
any place. 


W. Snyder, Author 


The Chiet er... B: v. A. * —e 
4. omas 


of ** Chief Da nd Series, 
taker: ork. “Brice. $1. 


This book is dedicated “ To that Impor- 
tant but Much-forgotten Creature, the Av- 
erage Man.”’ The author says in his pref- 
ace that the “‘ average man,” who reads 
little but his newspaper and works of fic- 
tion, does a good deal of serious thinking 
on serious themes. He wants to know the 
truth, but will not read the bulky theolog- 
ical volume because it demands not a little 
time and patience. ‘“‘ The average man,” 
he says, “has neither to spare. If not 
scholarly, he is intelligent and thoughtful. 
He often thinks of the great questions of 
taith, duty and destiny, and will gladly 
hear them discussed ; but it must be with 
becoming brevity, and in a language that 
he can understand. He has no time to 
waste, and above all likes lucidity.” The 
author has faithfully tollowed his standard 
in discussing the great themes of the Chris- 
tian faith,and has made a very helpful 
book. 

Men With the Bark On. 
Illustrated by the Author. 
York. Price, $1.25. 

The other well-known volumes by this 
author, ‘‘Sundown Leflare,” ‘ Crooked 
Trails,” and ‘“* Pony Tracks,” have created 
an interested and admiring constituency 
that will give hearty welcome to this book. 
The writer found his title in this sentence, 
which he places on one of the title-pages : 
** Men with the bark on die like the wild 
animals, unnaturally —unmourned and 
even unthought of mostly.” A number of 


New 


By Frederic Remington. 
Harper & Brothers: New 


‘Mr. Remington’s expériences in the Span- 


ish-American War, realistic, stirring, and 

often pathetic, are included in this book. 

bs A Ses ot the Wolf. Tales of the Far North. 4 
Co.: Bosto: 


om Houghton, Mifflin & 
= $1.50. 


The sbebttinn of these nine tales from the 
Overland Monthly and Atlantic Monthly 
into this volume of 250 pages is justified by 
the interest which they awakened when 
first published. The nine stories are the 


*“ Plain Tales ” ofthe Yukon. They are vi- | 
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rile, vital, full of the spirit that nowadays so 

powertully urges men — and women — to 

seek new conditions and better fortunes in 

far countries. It is pre-eminently a book 

for the man of today. 

The Crucifixion. A Narrative of Jesus’ Last Week 
mn Earth. Founded on the Ober-Ammergau Passion 


Play. By William T. Stead, Editor of Review of Re- 
views. avis & Co. : Chicago. 


A timely story, taking its plot and char- 
acters from the Ober-Aminergau Passion 
Play ; in fact, containing almost the full 
text of the world-famous drama. It was 
written in an unusual manner. After 
watching several performances of the play, 
Mr. Stead secured from various sources the 
best text extant, then transformed the dra- 
ma intoanarrative. The result is a stir- 
ring story of Christ’s last week on earth, of 
such realism that the reader seems to be 
carried back nineteen hundred years, and 
to participate with the Saviour in those 
tragic scenes which culminated on Calvary: 
The | Dotter ostamont or, The 7 Testaments 


y William G, Schell. Orbe si. Trumpet 
Publ hing Co. Moundsville, W.Va. P 


The author has sought to demonstrate 
** the superiority of the Gospel over Moses’ 
Law according to the Epistles of Paul, es- 
pecially that addressed to the Hebrews.” 
The author says that he has “ adhered 
mainly to the intention to establish the glo- 
rious doctrine of holiness in the mind of 
the reader.”” It seems to us that the writer 
wastes both his strength and space in the 
effort to establish positions which in the 
main all Christians concede. 
Tee Bible ogeitten of Reston. B 


n, D. D ming H. Revell 
Prive, 30 cents. 


This small volume is a sermon, or ser- 
mons, by this preacher of such marvelous 
spiritual insight, upon Micah’s definition of 
religion — “to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

The ye Mery of the Boers. Narrated by Their Own 
Leaders. Published under Authority of the South 


African Republics. Lllustrated. Harper & Brothers: 
New York. Price, $1. 


“ The Story of the Boers” is the only of- 
ficial presentation of the Boer side of the 
South African question. It includes papers 
by Montagu White, recently Consul-Gen- 
eral of the Transvaal at London, C. W. Van 


Rev. George 
.: Chicago. 








Eats Anything 
Since Leaving Off Coffee 


“T wish to give my experience with 
coffee tor the benefit of other people. I 
used coffee for several years and was a ter- 
rible sufferer from dyspepsia. The doctor 
told me not to use coftee or tea and put me 
on a light diet, and I felt better. 

“ Then I commenced to drink coffee again 
and had the same trouble come on. 

“One day I told a friend about it, who 
said if I would stop drinking coffee alto- 
gether I would feel better, and advised me 
to use Postum Food Coffee in its place. 

“T tried the Postum but did not like it, so 
I told him about it and he said I didn’t cook 
it right, that is, didn’t boil it enough and 
that Ishould use cream instead of milk, 
and to make sure I would use it, he senta 
package to the house. 

‘“* After I used that package, I would have 
no more coffee in the house. Now I don’t 
know what it is to have dyspepsia and I 
can eat anything. I also give Postum to 
my two children and they are the healthiest 
children you could find anywhere. The 
youngest is a boy 13 months old and we 
have been giving him Postum for seven 
months, three timesaday. He weighs 30 
pounds, and I know that Postum is what 
keeps both of them so healthy. 

“I think all people who have dyspepsia 
get it trom coffee drinking. 

“Yours truly, Mrs. Jno. Stringer, 29S. 
Florida Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
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der Hoogt, a personal friend of President 
Kruger, the text of official despatches, proc- 
laminations, etc., and much interesting mat- 
ter not heretotore published. 


Christ Our Creditor (‘“* How Much Owest Thou? ”’) ; 
or, The Tithe Terumoth, its rig ag 4 a and 
Perpetuity. By N. L. Rigby, A. M. ming H. Re- 
vell Co. : Chicago and New York. 


This volume enforces, or seeks to enforce, 
the present obligation of the tithe system. 


Life for Empty Men, By Evangelist W. D. 
a James H Earle : Boston. Price, 75 cents. 


The key-note of the book is that man by 
nature is out of harmony with his environ- 
ment, separate from the Source of life and 
empty of the fullness of resources that 
comes through Christ, and that matters can 
be restored and set right only by getting 
into right relationship to God as manifested 
in the Christ. 

Reminiscences | ot Morris Steinert. Com ‘*3 


and arranged by Jane Marlin, Illustrated. 
Putnam’s Sons: New York. 


This isa thrillingly interesting book to 
all, but especially to lovers of music. 
Steinert, whose life was so eventful and 
who was so devoted to the art, tells his own 
story in a very frank and delightful way. 
The record of his notable travels in so 
many lands is full ot realistic touches ot 
the countries through which he passed 
and the musical artists whom he met. 


Sunday Reading for the Young. [illustrated 
E. & J. B. Young & Co.: New York. 


Profusely illustrated and well stocked 
with reading adapted to a child’s compre- 
hension and calculated to excite a child’s 
interest, the bound volume of a year’s 
issues will be found “just the thing” for a 
mother who is at a loss how to keep the 
Sabbath usefully with her little ones. 

“- r~ 4m “prayer meetings amd other ‘sellg- 
4 acon: Cr btebbins. Biglow’ & Main Co. Chi. 
cago. 

A fine selection of standard hymns and 
Gospel songs. 
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Satisfied Customers 
who have bought these shoes 
of us. 
We have just} received three 
styles entirely new. 

Ladies’ Golf Boot 
in Russia, tan, calf, for golfing, 
cycling and mountain climbing. 
Just the shoe for vacation. 


Box Calf Enamel Oxfords 


The very latest style, with ex- 
tension edge,very swell. 


Hand Turned Oxfords 
in kidskins, with patent tip, 
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highest production 3 5 O 
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Magazines 





— The editor of the Atlantic Monthly is 
exceedingly fortunate in being able to pre- 
sent the first address delivered at Prince- 
ton University by Grover Cleveland on 
“The Independence of the Executive.” It 
is a notable and noteworthy paper, com- 
prehensive, well-balanced and forceful. 
Charles A. Conant has a timely article on 
“Recent Economic Tendencies.” Gerald 
Stanley Lee characterizes in his peculiarly 
attractive vein ‘‘The Poetry of a Machine 
Age.” Another instalment of the charm- 
ing “‘ Autobiography ot W. J. Stillman’”’ is 
given. Dean Sage writes of the late Ber- 
nard Quaritch, the greatest bookseller of 
the age. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston.) 


—— There are so many contributions in 
the June Scribner that might be selected as 
of special importance that it is difficult to 
characterize any one as of chief interest. 
The first paper in order, on “‘ How a Presi- 
dent is Elected,” by A. Maurice Low, su- 
perbly illustrated, is particularly informa- 
tional. Richard Harding Davis has an 
illustrated article on ‘‘ With Buller’s Col- 
umn — The Battle of Pieters Hill.”” Thomas 
F. Millard presents a paper entitled, ‘‘ With 
the "Boer Army — Their Methods of Attack 
and Defence.” “Train Fourteen: A Rail- 
road Story,” is of thrilling interest. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt concludes his really very 
able series on Cromwell, and J. M. Barrie 
gives another instalment of ‘Tommy and 
Grizel.’”’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons: New 
York.) 


— The Century for June is a very rich 
number. ‘‘The Problem of Increasing 
Human Energy,’ by Nikola Tesla, illus- 
trated, will have a wide reading. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt has some sharp and rather 
severe characterizations of a certain class of 
reformers under the head of “ Latitude and 
Longitude among Retormers.” John Mor- 
ley presents the eighth instalment upon 
Oliver Cromwell. “‘ A Nightina Balloon” 
is a curiously interesting paper, as is also 
* Origin of the Lincoln Rail, as Related by 
Governor Oglesby.” Both of these articles 
are illustrated. (Century Co.: New York.) 


— The leading articles of the Missionary 
Review of the World are: “The Great 
Ecumenical Conference,” A. T. Pierson; 
“Unique Aspects of Missions in Africa,” 
Robert Hamill Nassau; “Asia’s Great 
Need,”’ Isabella Bird Bishop; “‘ The Value 
ot Medical Missions,’”’ George E. Post; “* An 
Object Lesson in Self-Support,’” Horace G. 
Underwood. (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany: New York.) 


— The Methodist Magazine and Review 
for June completes the, fifty-first volume. 
It has thus maintained a longer continuous 
existence than any other Canadian month- 
ly. It has nine well illustrated articles, 
among them being, ‘‘Campaigning with 
Kitchener,” “In Manxland,” “A Day in 
Thrums,” “‘ Low Water Levels in Canada,”’ 
“* Field-Marshal Lord Roberts,” and copious 
illustrations of the World’s Progress. C. C. 
James, M. A., deputy-minister of agricult- 


ure, contributes a very interesting and 
instructive paper on the “‘ Problem of Race 
and Population in Canada.” (William 
Briggs: Toronto.) 


—— The May issue of the Delineator has 
quite a college flavor, three stories of the 
number being localized at Smith College. 
Under “‘ College News ” some of the pretty 
Commencement customs of the leading col- 
leges for women are described; and in the 
department devoted to the prevailing styles 
are two pages of dainty and attractive 
“gowns for Commencement and gradua- 
tion.” The many colored plates of fashions 
and millinery, with the numberless uncol- 
ored cuts and descriptions, maké the Delin- 
eator one of the tavorite fashion magazines 
ot the day. Besides, the varied interests of 
the kitchen, sewing-room, parlor, bed-room 
and nursery are not overlooked. (Butterick 
Publishing Co. (Ltd.): 7-17 West 13th St., 
New York.) 


— The North American Review scores a 
great point in presenting, as its leading 
paper in the June issue, an article from the 
pen of W. J. Bryan, the last Presidential 
nominee, on *‘ The Issue in the Presidential 
Campaign.” Prof. J. R. Straton has an 
excellent contribution on “‘ Will Education 
Solve the Race Problem?” Rev. G. W. 
Shinn, D. D., closes a paper on “* What has 
Become of Hell?” with the declaration: 
“‘ Judgment consists quite largely in depri- 
vation. Such a judgment has begun here, 
and it points to the awful issues of the 
future, when the day of earthly probation 
shall have ended.” Bird S. Coler, Comp- 
troller of the city of New York, has a per- 
tinent paper on “‘ Charter Needs of a Great 
City.” (New York.) 


—— The tributes to the late Prot. William 
Henry Green by the editors of the Biblical 
World and by Dr. John H. Davis are inter- 
esting features of that magazine for the 
month of June. A very luminous paper is 
that from the pen of William Dewar, on 
** Jesus’ Conception of Nature.” Dr. Philip 
S. Moxom writes with characteristic sug- 
gestiveness on ‘“‘The Practical Use of the 
Bible.” There is very much of excellent 
matter beside, in the regular departments. 
(University of Chicago Press: Chicago.) 


—— The special features of the June num- 
ber of the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews are a character sketch of President 
James J. Hill, of the Great Northern Rail- 
road, by Mrs. Mary H. Severance; an 
article on “Paris and the Exposition ot 
1900,” by Albert Shaw; a forecast of the 
work of the Tenement-House Commission 
recently appointed by Governor Roosevelt, 
by Jacob A. Riis; and “‘ The Passion Play 
at Oberammergau, 1900.”” All of these ar- 
ticles are illustrated. ‘The Progress of the 
World” reviews the important topies in 
the month’s news. (Review ot Reviews 
Co.: 18 Astor Place, New York.) 





Por Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRvUP has been 
used by children teething. lt soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all in, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhca. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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Boston University -- Anniversary 
Week 


{Continued from Page 745.) 





Theology graduated 29, the School ot Agri- 
culture 13, and the Graduate Department 
conferred degrees upon 7 — a total from all 
departments of 265 students. 

After the conferring of the degrees the 
trustees and faculty, together with the 
alumni, adjourned to the Liberal Arts 
building, where the University Convoca- 
tion, consisting of all graduates of all the 
departments, held its annual meeting and 
reunion. Satisfactory progress was noted 
as regards the proposed founding of a chair 
in History for the College ot Liberal Arts. 
To establish such a chair the income of 
about $50,000 will be needed, and one-half of 
this amount is expected from the trustees 
on condition that the alumni secure the 
other half. 

The business meeting of the Convocation 
was followed by a thoughtful and critical 
address on ** Unity in Life and Work of a 
University,” by Prot. Charles J. Bullock, 
ot Williams College. 





Address by Maurice Thompson 


In setting literature over against life we need 
not imply undue critical comparison. Thought, 
which springs out of life as a spark from a flint, 
rarely coincides with literary thought. Indeed, 
the traditions of prose and verse, while they 
reflect a generalization acceptable to the imag- 
ination, do not serve the highest practical turn 
of life. 

The best that literature can do is to preserve, 
in some measure, the impressions of life as it 
flows. But what we do today cannot, no matter 
how solemnly recorded, bind a succeeding gen- 
eration. The arrogance of a living man who 
attem pts to make a law for the ages and gener- 
ations to come is quite surpassed by the con- 
servatism of him who accepts a law as good for 
today because it was good for last century. 

The more I[ study literature the clearer I see 
that itis not a true record of human conduct. 
It is not an adequate exponent of life. Written 
history lays down a fine track for the car of cre- 
dulity ; but what really happened at Thermopy- 
lee swims far off in a mist of splendcr and won- 
der. Neither Simonides nor the prosiest histo- 
rian of them all tells us the life that crasbed and 
thundered, blazed and went outin that roman- 
tic and picturesque pass. Some of us old sol- 
diers have an impression of what happened 
there. Life and literature are the Dr. Jekyl and 
Mr. Hyde of the world. We play double. We 
write one thing and do another thing. It al- 
ways gives me a queer feeling when [ read the 
Declaration of Independence, with its famous 
clause that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. Most excel- 
lent literature! But it no more expressed life 
as it then was than the average stump speech 
of today expresses life as it now is. 

Do not misunderstand me; 1am not suggest- 
ing insincerity ; far from it. There is literary 
sincerity, and there is the sincerity of life. Our 
great pioneer forefathers had both. They wrote 
one thing and strenuously believed it; they did 
another and opposite thing with perfect honesty 
of heart. Even patriotism has this two-sided 
nature. You know very well that patriotism 
on paper differs widely from the practical and 
hearty service we give to our country at need. 
Moreover, that which is patriotism today is 
treason tomorrow. 

The literature of cowardice and self-abasement 
is not to be a controlling factor in our reckon- 
ing. Itmever has been. Wecame to America 
and found savage people in possession ; we took 
the country. Well, look atit. Fling literature 
to the winds, and look at what has come of 
conquest. We willdo by Cuba and Porto Rico 
and the Philippines as we have done by this 
glorious area. We will hold them firmly ; they 
will never getaway. Govern them wisely, and 
they will blossom as the rose. 

* Govern them wisely!” I hear some sarcas- 
tic politician echo. ‘* What about Neely and his 
brother embezzlers?”’ I answer, they are com- 
mon, vulgar criminals, and must be punished. 
Is it any worse for an officer in Cuba to steali 
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than for Boss Tweed to steal in New York? 
Remember the whiskey ring. Remember the 
Ster Route frauds. Remember the Indiana 
State bank embezzlements of seventy-five years 
ago. These things are the fruit of reeking cor- 
ruption, but they are not new. They come in 
all times and under all conditions, and they 
count nothing against the retention of Cuba. 

We did not take our hands off the Southern 
States because of the infamous stealings and 
other outrages of the “‘ carpet-bag "’ officers. No, 
we held on and righted the wrong. Wedid not 
abandon New York when the canal ring and 
Boss Tweed’s gang looted everything in sight. 
No, we held on and crushed theevil. And that 
8S just what we are going todoin Cuba. We are 
going to hold on. No force upon earth can 
make us let go. 

The Anglo-Saxon may be wrong; butif he is 
wrong, still he is nearer right than any other 
man. Our civilization may be faulty, but it is 
the best in the world,and it is going to win. 
But, as sure as life, it will win by courageous 
action, not by reading the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on the Fourth of July. It will not 
win by or through the sort of patriots who turn 
their backs to the future, glue their eyes upon 
the past, mumble prayers to Thomas Jefferson, 
and dare not think for themselves. 

“ But would you abandon the Constitution 
and Declaration of Independence?” No, but I 
would interpret them in the light of today, not 
by the flicker of a tallow dip. 

The charters of liberty must stand. Heis a 
traitor to humanity and to his country who 
would violate them. The sacred literature of 
the Declaration of Independence and of the 
‘Constitution is a part of American life; it is the 
dye that colors our civilization; it is the ex- 
ponent of that power which is inherent in our 
breed of men. But the controlling factor in the 
problem of our destiny is the character of our 
breed. That breed has had its goal from the 
first, and it will reach that goal or be crushed in 
the wreck of its chariot. 

It is not for me here to say whether we are 
right or wrong. 1 am not here to make a par- 
tisan political address. 1 am a Democrat, but 
that has nothing to do with my subject. No 
party, no political campaign, no election, can 
possibly stay, or even greatly modify, tite cur- 
rent of American energy which has set forth to 
encircle the globe. Expansion may be wrong, 
but ifit is wrong we have always been wrong 
and we shall always be wrong. Ifit is wrong, 
the whole of our title to America is spurious. 
If conquest and annexation are wrong, then 
from Boston to the Golden Gateevery American 
home is an estate acquired feloniously. The 
Monroe Doctrine is far wider than the narrow 
and literal interpretation of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution would make 
our national right. Such freedom and inde- 
pendence as extreme conservatives read into 
those documents would make it monstrous 
tyranny for us to prevent Brazil, as a free and 
independent country, from exercising the right 
of choosing Germany as its sovereign law-giver. 
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But our very life depends upon the Monroe 
Doctrine. We cannot and will not believe that 
the spirit of our fundamental law binds us to 
self-destruction. 

Stop and think a moment. Suppose that the 
people of Chile, free and independent, should 
solemnly express their free consent to have 
France govern them? If we apply the Monroe 
Doctrine, away goes the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, with its “consent of the governed.’ 
Yet we are right in doing it. It is self-protec- 
tion. The same is true in the case of Cuba. The 
“consent of the governed”’ must stand aside in 
favor of “the preservation of our supremacy 
over the gulfand the canal.” 

If we have a right to build the Nicaragua 
Canal, we have a right to acquire a sufficient 
dominion in Central America to own that cana!. 
If we can own the least part of the Isthmus, we 
can, if we wish, own it all,and we can own Cuba 
and Porto Rico by the same right This brings 
us to the vital cote of the whole canal question. 
That canal is necessary to a maintenance of the 
Monroe Doctrine. South America has two long 
and opposite coasts vulnerable to foreign ag- 
gression. The canal will reduce them to a 
single line. 

If we are going to build the canal—and we 
surely are—you know and I know that we are 
not going to permit Cuba and Porto Rico to set 
up in the business of absolute independence 
such as we exercise for ourselves. We cannot, 
we will not, we dare not, forego sovereign do- 
minion over those important islands. The 
commanding strategic position of the harbors 
in Cuba and Porto Rico will force us to hold 
them. With Cuba absolutely independent, now 
could our squadrons occupy her harbors? We 
could have atreaty, you suggest; but suppose 
that Cuba should aot wish to make such a 
treaty? Suppose that she should refuse? Would 
you conquer her and force a treaty ? That would 
be independence with a vengeance. Isn't it 
more statesmanlike to forestall the whole 
trouble ? 

Now let me tell you a profound and not very 
open secret concerning our policy toward Cuba. 
At the bottom of the notorious Cuban resolution 
of Congress rest the solid tobacco and sugar 
interests of our mainland. These interests are 
large, and they are justly powerful, as all large 
interests should be. It is not a question of 
trusts and combines; it is a question of the 
rights of producers. Shall we destroy the pro- 
ducers of the mainland in order to carry outa 
mere tariff theoryjin the Islands? That is the 
whole question. 

We need not consider what effect legislation 
will bave upon the’ sugar trust, the tobacco 
trust, or any other trust. Our thought must be 
for the prosperity of our whole country. The 
tobacco growers of Connecticut, of Ohio, of Vir- 
ginia, of Kentucky, and of Floridagfhave a right 
to be fairly treated. The nation has no right to 
cripple a large area for asmallione. A like con- 
dition faces us in connection with our sugar in- 
terests. 

The trusts can take care of themselves; they 
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need no protection; but it is vitally important 
that the just balance of agriculture shall be 
maintained. Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi and 
Florida, and a large area of beet sugar industry, 
have a right to be protected against a sudden 
disturbance of their agricultural equilibrium. 
In short, I say to you that the literature you 
have been reading on the subject of a Porto 
Rican tariff does not give you the true object 
aimed at. 

You are made to understand that our current 
tariff policy in Porte Rico is really meant to fix 
a precedent for a policy in the Philippines. This 
is true as far as it goes, but a precedent fora 
Cuban tariff policy is a thousand times more 
important than one for the Philippines. The 
whole secret is based upon a shallow pretense 
that we are actually going to permit Cuba to be 
absolutely independent of us. A nation flung 
across the mouth of our gulf and our canal! 
We intend nothing of the sort. 

We have noright to intend anything of the 
sort. Hence the real purpose of the Porto Rican 
tariff. It isa basis for our certain future policy 
in Cuba. Cuba is today a colonial possession of 
the United States; just as safely so as Porto Rico 
or the Philippines. Both parties deny this; still 
itistrue. We willarrange the Cuban bonded 
debt question and the Cuban tariff question, and 
then we will formally annex Cuba. No power 
under heaven can prevent it. Both political 
parties may declare against it, but yet it will be 
promptly done. 

Emotional politicians and nerveless senti- 
mentalists may continue to declaim against im- 
perial tendencies, and to shudder at the thought 
of military preparations; but what are we, as a 
nation, to do? Look at the actual situation. 
Take a serious and far-reaching view of it. The 
whole world is arming as it never armed before. 
A solemn Peace Congress adjourns, and imme- 
diately every army of Europe is practically mob- 
ilized, and every navy is enormously strength- 
ened. Are weto fold our hands and roll our 
eyes up to heaven? 

The world-movement today is colonization. 
Did you observe with what greedy haste Ger- 
many laid hands on the Caroline Islands the 
moment that she found we had not taken them ? 
Have you heard how Germany has been trying 
to secure a foothold in the West Indies? Do 
you imagine that we shall be able to fold our 
arms and doze serenely while the world re- 
arranges its boundaries? Are we to murmur in 
dove-like tones, “* Peace, peace,” when “ there is 
no peace?” Forbid it, Almighty God! No, we 
shall have the nerve to double and treble our 
navy; we shall have the nerve to build the 
Nicaraguan Canal; we shall have the nerve to 
hold the flag firmly and kindly over Cuba in 
order to control the Gulf, the Canal, and the 
Caribbean Sea. The nations of Europe who 
showed their enmity during our war with Spain 
shall not break over the barrier of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

My friends, you may build a dam never so 
high across a living stream, but your basin, no 
matter how large, will at length be filled, and 
then once more the stream will pursue its orig- 
inal destiny. You may set bounds for a people, 
as our bounds were set by Jefferson, Hamilton 
and Washington, but when the frontier colonies 
for which the bounds were set have swollen 
from 3,000,000 to 80,000,000, the wall breaks. The 
breaking of the wall may mean calamity, 
cataclysmal destruction of the nation, but break 
it will. No paper theory held to a procrustean 
construction can ever check the rush of life 
seeking new levels and inevitable readjust- 
ments. Why not face unavoidable conditions 
with a comprehensive, businesslike wisdom? 
W hy shall we whine for a medieval interpreta- 
tion of the tremendous signs in the heavens? 
Why not mount with the wave? 

We have already mounted with the wave, and 
he is but a crude and short-sighted statesman 
who does not realize it. The people see and feel 
it; the nation has taken new life from it; the 
flag is brighter and dearer for it; patriotism is 
broadened and deepened by it; our civilization 
bas taken a new hold by reason of it; and not 
one step backward will the Anglo-Saxon spirit 
permit. 

One friend, and but one, in the whole world of 
nations have we at this moment. Great Brit- 
ain and Great America stand for colonization 
with liberty. And who doubts that the new 
century opens this one great question: Shall 
colonization have in it the controlling element 
of freedom, or shall it mean mere conquest and 
a repetition of Spanish methods? 
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Certain parts of the world are to be colonized. 
Who shall do it, and how? Ina word, shall the 
Anglo-Saxon interpretation of colonial govern- 
ment prevail, or shall the ancient Roman the- 
ory master the world again ? 

You have seen much literature about how 
republican America ought to sympathize with 
republican South Africa. But there is.no re- 
public in South Africa, and there never has 
been one. A medieval Dutch tyranny is dying 
there today under the sturdy blows of Anglo- 
Saxon freedom. The day is near when Boer and 
Briton, Slav and Latin, even an American born, 
can become a true citizen of South Africa and 
vote and have his vote duly counted. Better a 
year of Anglo-Saxon civilization than a cycle 
of Krueger ! 

History, not literature, shows the trend of life. 
Where Anglo-Saxon civilization once firmly 
sets its flag it holds itthere forever. America 
is today the actual reservoir of that civilization. 
No matter how many races may blend to- 
gether in our population, our aspirations, aims 
and. destiny are controlled by the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit. 

Our Constitution may not follow the flag — 
that is a question for the courts; but I tell you 
that life follows the flag, the dauntiless spirit of 
American patriotism follows it, and will main- 
tain it wherever our valor plants it. Aguinal- 
do like Washington? In what romantic liter- 
ature have you read that Washington ever fired 
upon the American flag? 

Oh, but he fired upon a British flag! He did, 
indeed. But is it for us to make that an excuse 
when we desire the success of our country’s 
enemies? If any American thinks that 
Aguinaldo is right and our country is wrong, let 
him go fight beside the Philippine rebels; but 
while living under the flag and accepting its 
protection it is rank treason for any citizen of 
this Union to compare Aguinaldo favorably 
with Washington. 

Some one may set a rumor going that I have 


come to this hall and made a partisan political | 


One party or another may | 
stand in some measure for patriotism. But | 


speech. I have not. 
patriotism is broader than any party or any 
partisan spirit. No hall is too sacred for patri- 
otism, no worthy occasion unfit for the presence 
of the flag. Far off be the day and obscure be 
the place of an American’s shame or objection 
when the faith of unfaltering patriotism is pro- 
claimed ! 

I stand before you with limitless faith in the 
honor of my country, despite the fact that 
some of our citizens have disgraced us in Cuba. 
No matter if we have had a Boss Tweed,a 
whiskey ring, “carpet-bag” thieves in the 
South, Star Route thieves in the West, and 
post-office thieves in Cuba. I still believe in the 
steadfast purity and courage of my country. I 
believe in the breed of men and women who 
have borne indescribable bardsbips, waded 
through seas of blood, given up their dearest 
kith and kin for the right to hold what their 
valor tore from their enemies, 

I believe in the vitality of my breed of men 
and the civilization that breed has invoked 
from life. I trust my country’s governing 
power. Wherever she takes her flag there will 
the best freedom and the soandest happiness 
finally abide ; and whoever levels a gun at that 
flag, or in any way aids, comforts or encourages 
those who do, is unworthy of freedom. In say- 
ing this I am sure that I voice the noblest senti- 
ments and the profoundest determination of 
American life. 





Street Incident 


“My Dear Sir,” exclaimed Lawyer Bartholo- 
mew Livingstone, meeting Rev. Dr. Archibald 
Windham on the village street, ‘what does this 
mean? I thought you were laid up with all sorts 
of bad diseases !"’ 

* And so 1 was,’”’ replied the reverend gentle- 
man, “I bad an attack of indigestion and from 
that time on my whole system has been in a dis- 
ordered condition until Il began: taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla which has put me on Smy feet and 
cured all my stomach troubles.” 

“TIT don’t doubt it,” said the lawyer. “This 
same medicine cured my wife of rheumatism 
and my little girl of scrofula. When they say 
it’s the best medicine money can buy, they only 
tell the truth.” 

** Yes, yes, so they do,” 
and the two passed on. 

. 


replied the minister, 
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DEDICATION OF HILLSIDE 
CHAPEL, MEDFORD 


URING the summer of 1895 religious 
meetings were held in the open air 
on land owned by Mrs. J. A. Perkins, Med- 
ford Hillside. These were union meetings, 
but the question of a church organization 
was soon agitated. The sentiment was 
strong in favor of a Methodist Church, and 
a committee was appointed to report at 
some future time. Rev. A, Dight, pastor 
of the Methodist Church at Medford Cen- 
tre, gave his influence in favor of the new 
enterprise. At a meeting held June 10, 
1896, with Mr. Dwight in the chair, it was 
voted to secure the services of Rev. L. W. 
Ward, a student in the Theological School 
ot Boston University, as a permanent sup- 
ply. July 31 the same year it was voted 
to purchase a lot of land for a church, and 
a committee of ladies was appointed to so- 
licit funds for the same. The committee 
previously appointed to consider the pro- 
priety of organizing a Methodist Church 
reported favorably, and August 17, 1896, the 
church was organized by Rev. J. O. 
Knowles, D. D., presiding elder, and the 
disciplinary officers were chosen. 

During the winter of 1895 and spring of 
1896 meetings were held in private houses 
in various parts of the village. Subse- 
quently a house on Dearborn Street, be- 
longing to Messrs. Leavitt & Woodworth, 
was secured, where services were held till 
May 14, 1900. March 4, 1896, the Sunday- 
school was organized, with Arthur 
Partridge as superintendent. 

Mr. Ward supplied the charge one year. 
From that time till the summer of 1899 the 
church was supplied by students from Bos- 
ton University, when it was placed under 
the care of Rev. A. W. L. Nelson, pastor of 
Trinity Church, West Medford. Under his 
administration plans for a chapel were ma- 
tured and a building committee, consisting 
of J. A. Stewart, C. W. Enright, A. Califf, 
and A. Sinclair, was appointed. The loca- 
tion on Winthrop Street, corner ot Dear- 
born, is a central one. 

The style of the church will be Gothic, 
and, while the plans for the entire structure 
have been drawn, only the chapel has been 
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built. The-church proper will be erected 
later. 

The upper floor of the chapel contains a 
large room which will seat about two hun- 
dred persons, and a class-room connected 
by folding doors. Four series of stained- 
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and desk are the gift of Mrs. Hook, of 
Fremont, N. H. 

James A. Stewart & Sons had the build- 
ing contract, and they have certainly faith- 
fully carried out the plans and are to be 
congratulated on the success of their un- 

dertaking. The mason work 
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glass windows admit light and are hand- 
some additions to this homelike room. 
Large folding doors will connect this part 
of the chapel with the church (when the 
latter is built), and by an unusual placing 
of the pulpit in the main auditorium all 
persons in this room will be able to see the 
speaker. The room is finished in cypress 
with floor of Virginia pine. Downstairs 
there is a room 22 x 33 teet called the ban- 
quet room,a kitchen 14x17 feet, and two 
class-rooms, also toilet rooms. White rip- 
ple glass is used on this floor. 

The windows were executed by Spence, 
Moakler & Bell, of Boston. The ground- 
work of the windows is a soft shade of 
brown cathedral glass enriched with an 
opalescent ornament of rich olive and am- 
ber tones, making a very harmonious col- 
oring. The half-circle windows in the 
main room have an emblem in each — in one 
the open Bible, in the other the cross and 
crown—both worked out in opalescent 
colors with a scroll of rich olives and reds 
around the circles, making a most attract- 
ive piece of work. In the class-room the 
windows are of a light amber shade en- 
riched with opalescent, forming a neat pat- 
tern and giving abundant light. The me- 
morial windows are to William W. Wade, 
by Mrs. W. W. Wade; to David C. 
Meloon, by Serviah Meloon; to Leonard 
W. Hill, by J. Fernald. The gift windows 
in the large room were presented by Fran- 
cis M. Enright, Mary C. Meloon, Ideal 
Male Quartet, Abbie J. Sargent, Theresa 
E. Stewart. In the class-room the two 
large windows are the gift of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society and the two smaller ones of 
the Junior League. The half-circles tha‘ 
top the large windows are the gifts of 
Messrs. Spence, Moakler & Bell, who are 
certainly to be congratulated on such hand- 
some and effective work. 

The altar rail, a.very pretty and substan- 
tial one, is the gift of a triend in Charles- 
town, J. Rush Green. The altar chairs 








was done by Messrs. Ma- 
gennis of Manning Street. 
The electric light work was 
done by Charles D. Kile 
and others, and is perfectly 
satisfactory. The entire 
building is piped for gas 
and wired tor electricity, 
the latter being used. 

It was with teelings of 
deep and quiet satistaction 
and thankfulness that the 
Methodists of the Hillside 
and their triends gathered 
in the new chapel, Sunday 
afternoon, May 13, to dedi- 
cate the building to the 
worship of Almighty God. 
Promptly at 2.350 Mrs. F. 
Coldrick began the piano 
prelude, which was followed 
by the anthem, the “ Glo- 
ria,’ Mozart’s 12th Mass, 
which was beautifully sung 
by a choir of sixteen voices, 
Mrs. Coldrick playing the 
piano accompaniment and 
Mr. S. H. Sweatt the cornet 
part. Then followed a re- 
sponsive Psalm (the 122d) 
led by the pastor, Rev. 
Arthur Bonner. The invo- 
cation was pronounced by 
Rev. E. H. Hughes. The 
opening address was by 
Rev. W. J. Hambleton. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. George S. 
Chadbourne, D. D., after which Madam 
Wyse Fournier sang ‘The Pilgrim.’ 
Rev. C. A. Littlefield read the Old Testa- 
ment lesson. Then those present listened 
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to a discourse by Rev. N. T. Whitaker, 
D. D., who toek for his text Col. 1: 15-16. 
The sermon was one of rare excellence and 
beauty, holding the rapt attention of the 
large audience. Madam Fournier then 
sang most beautifully Haydn’s ‘ With 
Verdure Clad.”’ 

The report of the building committee was 
read by Mr. J. A. Stewart. The total 
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you would have been in the same company 
with Simon Peter and Judas, both men of 
inconsistent life.’’ 





Unification in the Air 


URELY when the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, after a disruption of over a halt-cent- 




















HILLSIDE CHAPEL, MEDFORD 


amount expended had ‘been $6,536.25, of 
which there was still unpaid only about 
$800, which they hoped the congregation 
would make up. Rev. A. P. Sharp took 
this part of the afternoon’s services, and in 
a few minutes over $775 was subscribed, 
after which Mr. C. W. Enright presented 
the church, and Presiding Elder Thorndike 
received and dedicated it according to the 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The evening service commenced prompt- 
ly at 7.30, at which hour nearly three hun- 
dred persons were crowded into the audito- 
rium, and many more were unable to ob- 
tain admittance. The chorus, ‘‘ Onward 
and Upward,” sung by the Ideal Male 
Quartet, assisted by the Hillside Quartet, 
was splendidly rendered. Rev. Arthur 
Bonner told the evening congregation that 
an opportunity had been left for them to 
show ‘their generosity, and many availed 
‘themselves of the chance, signing pledge- 
cards for amounts to be paid inside of one 
year. The sermon was by Rev. Oliver W. 
Hutchinson from the text Psalm 19: 12, 
his central thought being, “ Know Thy- 
self.”’ 

This young society has an encouraging 
outlook betore it. It deserves the help of 
older and abler churches. The congrega- 


tions are good, and the community w- 
‘ing fast. e Minutes give the number of 
members in the Sunday-school as 82, with 
an average attendance of 55. With a class 
of enterprising men, a very efficient Ladies’ 
Aid Society, an interesting group of young 
people, and excellent musical talent, we 
‘look for prosperity. Now,a glorious re- 
vival ot spiritual religion is needed. Rev: 
Arthur Bonner hasc arge ot the church in 
‘connection with West Medford. H. 





— Rev. Dr. Russell Cecil, of Selma, Ala., 
in a sermon recently preached in Louisville, 
Ky., gave the following happy reply to the 
objector who would not join the church be- 
cause there are inconsistent church mem- 
bers: *‘ Then you could not have been an 
apostle, one of Christ’s chosen twelve, for 


ury, are able to unite, as was done a tew 
days ago, there is renewed reason for hope 
that other great denominational schisms 
may be healed. For the Scottish church- 
man, when religious, is profoundly so, 
and his prejudices and preferences are ex- 
ceedingly strong and intense. And yet in 
this case the union seems to be already an 
accomplished fact. The date of the first 
general meeting of the representatives of 
the reunited church has already been fixed 
tor October 31 next. There have also been 
made arrangements for theological teaching 
in the colleges and universities and for the 
administration of the various funds ot the 
church. In fact, the machinery of the 
union has been put into complete order. 
We note this remarkable fact with devout 
gratitude, and hope that the divided Pres- 
byterian, Baptist and Methodist denomina- 
tions of this country may soon become sut- 
ficiently Christian to harmonize their differ- 
ences. 





That Urgent Case 


In ZIon’s HERALD of May 28 an earnest ap- 
peal is made for Mrs. Stoddard, who was in her 
younger days a resident of this place [ Brattle- 
boro, Vt.]. There are two old ladies (sisters) re- 
siding here who knew her well, and if they were 
in circumstances to permit it, would gladly 
assist in her support. Their hearts are deeply 
touched by this case,and they have requested 
me to write a testimonial for them. Both Mrs. 
Stoddard and her husband were loyal Method- 
ists. It was always a pleasure to her to make 
any sacrifice ; she was ever ready to respond to 
any call that would be for the advancement of 
her Redeemer’s kingdom in the building up of 
her beloved church. Full of good works, she 
was often found ministering to the sick, aid- 
ing the poor and unfortunate, and bringing 
comfort and cheerto many a sad heart and 
home. These two sisters are earnestly praying 
that the required amount may be raised, and 
Mrs. Stoddard spared the humiliation of being 
sent to the almshouse. 


Mrs. W. R. GEDDES. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Concord District 


Milan. — The year has had a good beginning — 
there is an increase in the Sunday-school ai- 
tendance. Plans are being made which, if car- 
ried out, will greatly improve the church in- 
terior. The quarterly conference added $0 to 
the pastor's claim. 


West Milan. — The people here are full of hope. 
They are at work raising all the money neces- 
sary for the year’s expenses: pastor's, presiding 
elder’s and Bishops’ claims, interest, insurance, 
sexton, fuel, etc. They are succeeding well, and 
hope to get itall. All are well pleased with the 
new pastor, Rev. H. E. Allen. 

Stark. —Congregations are on the increase, 
each Sunday seeing new faces. The people are 
becoming interested. They surprised Pastor 
Allen by adding $0 tothe claim. The ladies did 
a good thing for the parsonage by putting a 
beautiful new range into the kitchen and nice 
Shades to the window. 


Stratford. — All are taking hold very earnestly 
with the new pastor, Rev. J. H. Vincent. Con- 
gregations are good and the Sunday-school 
increases in interest. The pastor has gone “ out 
east’ and started an afternoon preaching serv- 
ice and a Sunday-school that numbers nearly 
fifty. 

Groveton. —The pastor, Rev. H. F. Quimby, is 
delivering a series of helpful Sunday evening 
discourses. He announces the outlook as very 
encouraging. Mrs. Quimby has a Junior League 
numbering 104 members — the largest one in the 
Conference. 


Plymouth.— A series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons by the pastor, Rev. W. M. Cleveland, is 
attracting large congregations. One of the 
most interesting features here is the home 
department of the Sunday-school, under the 
efficient care of Mr.C. W. Calley, which is the 
largest in the Conference, numbering a hundred 
members. It is faithfully looked after by the 
superintendent, and is doing good work. Ex- 
tensive repairs on the church are contemplated. 
Just what will be done is not yet decided. Steel 
ceiling and walls are spoken of (or may be only 
the frescoing of the same), new carpets, electric 
lights, a new finish on the pews, etc. Doubtless 
something will be done. A committee is con- 
sidering the matter, and a conclusion will be 
reached ere long. 


Conference Minutes.—There seem to be some 
mistakes in the “official journal.’ The statis- 
tics on the receipts on presiding elder’s claim 
for Concord District are wrong. This is no 
doubt the fault of the individual pastor who did 








A “Change’”’ Breakfast 
Getting Ready for Warm Weather 


A complete change in breakfast would, at 
this time ot year, improve the health of 
anyone. 

Meat, potatoes and coffee become tire- 
some. The system calls fora change, but 
what to? Hot and half cooked pastry and 
starchy cereals are unattractive. 

Vegetables taste good but furnish too little 
nourishment to sustain one until the next 
meal, particularly if brain work is re- 
quired. 

A most appetizing, convenient and 
healthful breakfast can be made on Grape- 
Nuts (a ready cooked food), a littlecream or 
milk, some fruit and perhaps two soft eggs. 

(Pint tin cup of sharply boiling water, 
put in two eggs, not one, nor three, cover 
and set off stove, serve in just nine min- 
utes. _Whites will be like cream and half 
digested.) The Grape-Nuts food is concen- 
trated and but three or four teaspoons 
should be used at one meal, that amount 
furnishes full strengh and nourishment up 
to the next. 

A change trom the old breakfast to one 


like this will refresh and invigorate the 
system in a surprising manner. 

Good food in proper variety aud a con- 
tented mind solve the whole health prob- 
lem. 
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not put in the correct figures. For instance, 
Bow Mills, with a claim of $9, is not credited 
with paying a penny; they did pay $6. Swift- 
water's claim is $18, and they only bave a credit 
of $10; they paid the full amount. Penacook is 
only credited with $40, when they came down 
with the full apportionment of #4. Woodsville 
is only marked as having paid $0 out of a claim 
of $50; they have paid $45, and say the other $5 
shall be paid. This would cut down the de- 
ficiency as marked in the “ journal”’ $18, and it 
is only just to the charges that they have their 
proper credit. 


The Camp-meetings.—Colebrook, June 25-29; 
Weirs, Aug. 13-18; Groveton, Sept. 3-7. 


Personal. — After an absence of over three 
weeks, of which nine days were spent in Chicago 
at the meetings of the General Conference, and 
the rest of the time among friends in Ohio, we 
were back in time to take up the work at Milan, 
June 2. It will keep us very busy to complete 
the first quarter by July 15. 


New Hampshire Conference has been honored 
in the General Conference appointments in 
having Mr. Arthur T. Cass made a member of 
the Book Committee for the First General 
District. This is the first time this position has 
eome to our Conference since the days of 1868-72 
when James Pike, D. D., figured so prominently 
and honorably in the membership of that body. 

The New Hampshire delegation did good work 
on the committees, being constant in attend- 
ance and ready with helpful suggestions. While 
they were not noted as speech-makers on the 
Conference floor, their convictions were always 
expressed when there was a vote. They werea 
credit to the body that sent them. B. 





Dover District 


Lawrence, Garden St. — Rev. James Cairns 
finds himself among friends. Old Garden St. has 
always had a warm heart for her pastors, and 
points with pride to the list of noble, able men 
of God who have ministered at her altars. A 
most enthusiastic reception was given the new 
pastor. C. J. Daniels with fitting words intro- 
duced the speakers; John Barker, in behalf of 
the church, gave a hearty greeting; words of 
welcome were also spoken by Rev. J. W. Adams, 
Rev. W.T. Boultenhouse, Rev. C. H. Farnsworth, 
and Rev. F. H. Corson. The pastor responded 
in appreciative terms. The church parlors were 
tastefully decorated. The committee were John 
Barker, E. M. Moors,S. F. Dawson and wife, Mrs. 
S. F. Shackford, and Mrs. William Morgan. Seth 
F. Dawson and family have gone to England 
and the Continent for the summer. May they 
have a delightful trip and safe return ! 


Lawrence, First Church. — Class-meeting in- 
terests are being revived inthis church, Will- 
iam Foster has an interesting class on Sunday 
morning. The pastor, Rev. F. C. Rogers, has a 
class on Tuesday, which is well attended. Dean 
Webster has adopted some novel methods in his 
Sunday-school class which are interesting and 
helpful. Superintendent Childs had an attract- 
ive program for Children’s Day. The pastor 
will spend his vacation in Maine. 

Haverhill, First Church.—This church is 
steadily advancing on all lines of interest. Rev. 
L. R. Danforth is planning thus early for an 
active campaign for souls. Maya glorious vic- 
tory be won in all our churches! 

Personal. — Rev. G. W. Norris is slowly but 
steadily improving in health. He enjoys great- 
ly to have his brethren drop in to see him. 


Rev. J. T. Hooper was Memorial Day orator at 
Raymond; Rev. James Cairns at Royalston, 
Mass. ; Rev. John W. Adams at Exeter and Ken- 
sington. 

Rev. William McDonald, D. D., will have 
charge of the holiness meetings at Hedding 
Cam p-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept. 1. 

EMERSON. 


Manchester District 


West Derry. — Rev. D. C. Babcock is haying 
a very auspicious opening. The Doctor and his 
family received their friends at the parsonage 
the otherevening. Dr. A. B. Work had charge 
of the arrangements and invited Rev. J. H. 
Nichols, pastor of the Baptist Church, to aid as 
master of ceremonies. Mr. Nichols,in a well- 
directed speech, extended to Dr. Babcock and 
his family the cordial greeting of the company 
assembled. He then called for remarks from 
Prof. Bingham, Rev. J. H. Knott, Rev. G. A. 
McLucas, and others. Each responded heartily 
and spoke pleasant words of welcome. A 
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pleasing entertainment followed, consisting of 
a vocal solo by Miss Jennie Adams; read- 
ing, Miss Jennie McKay; vocal solo, Miss 
Florence Thurston; reading, Miss Jennie 
Adams; vocal solo, Miss Mildred Hamm. A 
social hour was enjoyec, and after prayer by Dr. 
Babcock, the company retired, wishing the new 
pastor a happy pastorate in Derry. This socie- 
ty has in’proved the parsonage by the addition 
of a bath-room and a new range, making it one 
of the best parsonages in the Conference. 


Contoocook and Webster.— These charges, un- 
der the leadership of Rev. J. G. Cairns, are 
meeting with success. At Webster new cheirs 
and furnishings for the choir have been pur- 
chased, and the church has excellent music. 
The weekly prayer-meeting is well attended 
and very spiritual. The Sabbath congregations 
have increased very perceptibly the past year. 
The Sunday-school is in a flourishing condition 
and all reports show advance. The presiding 
elder baptized 12 persons here on June 3, and 
12 were received into full connection and 1 
by letter. Another class of probationers will 
be received a little later. The pastor’s claim at 
Webster has been increased 50 ver cent. over 
that of last year. We hope and pray for great 
things from this field this year. 


North Salem. — Rev. C. A. Reed is having a 
pleasant and promising opening. The parson- 
age has been painted and papered and new 
furniture provided, making a very pleasant 
and cheerful home. The pastor has called on 
nearly all the people in the community and is 
well received. This church has acted wisely by 
providing for the pastor's full claim before he 
reached his new field. Let others follow this 
example. 


Now that the General Conference is over and 
the time limit gone,though most of the Dis- 
cipline remains, it is time to redouble our dili- 
gence. Let every pastor attend to the benevo- 
lent collections early and earnestly and im- 
prove every opportunity. Make ita year of 
soul-winning. H. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 
Portland District 


Westbrook. — Rev. C. F. Parsons has received 
a very cordial welcome from the people of this 
church. The formal reception was the most 
elaborate in the history of the charge. The 
vestry was beautifully decorated; an orchestra 
furnished music, and a large company greeted 
the new pastor and his wife. At the first quar- 
terly conference reports indicated everybody as 
of good courage and every department pros- 
perous. The primary class in the Sunday- 
school has been supplied with several new 
teachers. The pastor reports the Epworth 
League meetings the best he ever attended. 


Eliot. — Rev. F. C. Potter, under advice of his 
physician, has given ur work for a few weeks in 
order to escape nervous prostration. The pul- 
pit will be supplied in his absence. We cannot 
Spare very long such a useful and energetic 
worker. 

Kennebunk and Cape Porpoise.— Rev. I. A. 
Bean reports a very kind reception by his peo- 
ple, both in a formal way at the church and 
every day as he goes among them. 

Portiand Preachers’ Meeting. —The last ses- 
sion for the summer was held on Monday fore- 
noon, June 4. More than twenty preachers 
were present and a large number of laymen. 
Hon. Ira 8. Locke and Rey. E. 0. Thayer gave 


> 
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accounts of the General Conference doings. 
The’ next meeting will be held in October. 


Goodwin's Mills and Hollis.—Rev. W. H. 
Varney has already made calls on fifty-five 
families and received a cordial welcome. Con- 
gregations are steadily increasing. The Sun- 
day-school at Hollis is one of the best on the dis- 
trict, under the efficient leadership of J. E. 
Wakefield. 


Biddeford. —On Sunday, June 3, Rev. C. W. 
Bradlee received 6 members from probation 
and 3 by letter. He gave the oration on Memo- 
rial Day. It was highly praised by the press. 
The Epworth League room has been furnished 
with folding chairs. E. O. T. 


Augusta District 


Solon. — Rev. Thomas Whiteside believes in 
close communion in a very practical way. The 
first visit of the presiding elder was made an oc- 
easion of pleasure. He met nearly all of the 
quarterly conference members, and ate supper 
with the pastor and family at the parsonage, 
after which was held the conference. At & 
o’clock the same evening a reception was given 
the presiding elder in the vestry of the church — 
a delightful occasion. Pastor and people are very 
happy together, and all is well on this charge. 

Bingham. — Rev. Robert Scott is laboring 
hard for the Master, but all things are not what 
we could wish on this charge. We trust as the 
year passes that the good Lord will send such 
an outpouring of the Holy Spirit that a great 
revival of pure religion may come to this 
people. 

North Anson. — Here isa people believing in 
the wisdom of the “ powers that be’’ for sending 
to them Rev. H. 8S. Ryder, who is the man for 
the place. To say the least, Mr. and Mrs. Ryder 
are delighted with their appointment, and the 
people are highly pleased with them. We are 
expecting good things this year from this 
charge. 

Gardiner. — Rev. A. A. Lewis and wife are 
held in very high esteem by this people. A re- 
ception was given them soon after Conference, 
which eclipsed anything of the kind they ever 
experienced. The fourth year opens encourag- 
ingly. During the past quarter 6 have been 
baptized and 4 received in full. C. A. S. 


Lewiston District 


Gorham, N. H.— We have only 33 members 
and 5 probationers here; and yet last year they 
paid a cashisalary of $600 and furnished a com- 
fortable parsonage. In addition to this, con- 
siderable was paid for improving the church 
property and on old indebtedness. The people 
are much pleased at the return of Rev. W 
Canham and family. Already a new carpet for 
the church and new paint for the outside are in 
prospect. All the interests of the church are 
faithfully cared for. 


Bethel and Mason. — The work is opening wel! 
on both parts of the charge. On the occasion of 
our first quarterly meeting forty came out toa 
preaching service on a Wednesdayevening. At 
Mason a congregation of fifty or more is present 
at the preaching service. A promising Sunday- 
school has been organized at this point. Bethel 
has one member, Mr. Andrew Twichell, who is 
9 years old. The health of Mrs. Eldridge is very 
much improved, and she ts steadily gaining. 


Newry. — Rev. W. H. Congdon and wife are 
very pleasantly settled in the parsonage. They 
have been royally received, and are happy in 
their new field. Good congregations attend the 
preaching service, and a good interest has been 
awakened. New faces are seen in the house of 
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worship. Thirty came out on a Thursday even- 
ing to a preaching service, most of them from 
quite a distance. At North Newry the interest 
isexcellent. There is reason to expect a good 
year. 

Auburn. — Rev. C. 8. Cummings has received 
10 persons into full connection since Conference. 
He is as active and fertile as ever. 


Park St., Lewiston. — The class attendance has 
been as highas 40. The Epworth League chap- 
ter is putting on strength. Rev. H.C. Munson 
has been licensed as a local preacher, and is 
ready to answer calls for special service. 


Bowdoinham. — Rev. J. B. Howard has been 
called to the deathbed of his mother at Prince 
Edward's Island. The presidingelder supplied 
his lack of service and preached before the 
G. A. R. Poston May 27. The people are much 

leased with their new pastor and his wife. 


Oxford and Welchville.— The labors of Rev. 
\. 8. Staples and wife have been greatly blessed, 
especially at Welchville. The gain here in at- 
tendance, spirituality,and religious activity is 
very marked. On June 3,7 were baptized, and a 
large number came to the sacrament of the 
Supper. Theevening social service was largely 
attended and finely sustained. Three have 
sought the Lord since Conference. Trees have 
been set out in front and on two sides of the 
church, and electric lights have been put into 
the chureh. At Oxford Mr. Jones still leads an 
excellent choir. A parsonage is the pressing 
need of this charge. 


South Paris. — Rev. A. W. Pottle has made 150 
calls this year. Things are moving finely on all 
lines. They greatly enjoy the new parsonage. 
One man labors, and another enters into his 
labors. 


Empire and South Auburn. — Rev. F. H. Bill- 
ington’s sermons ani pastoral visits are highly 
appreciated. Repairs on the old church at Em- 
pire will be commenced forthwith. This will be 
juite an event, for thirty years have elapsed 
since any great repairs have been made. 

A. 8. L. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 


Montpelier District 


Montpelier. — One was baptized and two others 
received by letter the first Sunday in June. 

Perkinsville. — tive were received on proba- 
tion, one from probation, and one by recom- 
mendation from the Baptist Church, on June 3. 
The new Epworth League already has thirty 
members and is in a flourishing condition, 
thanks to the careful shepherding by Pastor 
Charlton. 





Bellows Falls.— Three persons rose for prayers 
at the close of the Sunday evening service, June 
3, two of whom were converted at the after sery- 
ice. This is most hopeful, both in itself and also 
in the fact.that this occurred in a regular meet- 
ing, thus showing that a spiritual tone pervades 
the whole work. 


Wilmington. — Pastor \erks preached the 
annual Memorial sermon before the local mili- 
tary societies and a large concourse of citizens. 
He has begun meetings in an out-district with 
promise of good attendance and interest. One 
ofour members at this place, Hon. C. D. Spen- 
cer, is prominently mentioned in connection 
with the State senatorship from Windham 
County. Mr. Spencer would worthily wear the 
senatorial toga. 


Bondville. — One was baptized at the week- 
night service in connection with the first quar- 
terly conference. The out-district Sunday- 
schools have been resumed for the summer, with 
a good attendance. RETLAW. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
New Bedford District ’ 


Sandwich. — The Memorial Day oration was 
delivered by Rev. John E. Biake, pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Many compli- 
mentary references are made to it by the local 
papers. 

Cataumet. — The reception to Pastor Docking 
and family was deferred until the day of the 
twelfth anniversary of their marriage, May 23, 
and the two éyents were celebrated on that 
evening. Mr. Francis K. Irwin, Sunday-school 
Superintendent, was mastér of ceremonies. Rev. 
Ss. F. Johnson, Rey. W. D. Woodward, former 
pastor, and Rey. Mr. Graham, pastor of Pocas- 
set Baptist Church, made remarks. A poem 
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from the pen of Rev. Samuel Fox, pastor in 1581, 
was read by his daughter, Mrs. Susie Phinney, 
of Monument Beach. The pastor, Rev. J. T. 
Docking, Ph. D., closed the speech-making with 
very timely words. Cake and ice-cream were 
served in the vestry. 


Cotuit. — Five persons were received into full 
connection and 5 on probation, June 3 The 
pastor, Rev. C. H. Taylor, delivered the Memo- 
rial Day oration at Centerville. 


Fali River, St. Paul’s. — An audience of over 
nine hundred listened to asermon by the pas- 
tor, Rev. J. H. MacDonald, before the military 
organizations of the city on Memorial Sunday. 
It was astrong plea against the war spirit and 
the resort to arms as a settlement of difficulties. 


South and Kast Harwich.—The parsonage 
committee and Ladies’ Aid Society put the par- 
sonage in excellent repair for the new pastor, 
Rev. W. D. Woodward; a new range and pump 
have also been added to the kitchen conven- 
iences. Other minor improvements were made. 
The people of this double charge are most cor- 
dial in their welcome to the pastor and family. 
The church and community greatly regret the 
removal of Mr. Wm. F. Sears, who for some 
years bas been a leading business man of this 
place, and an earnest worker in the church. 
What is a loss to Methodism in South Harwich 
is gain to Providence Methodism. 


Acushnet. —Steps are being taken to repair 
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the chureh building. The pastor, Rev. L. H, 
Massey, received a large Maybasket and purse 
of money on the evening of May. 2l. A mid- 
summer evangelistic campaign is planned. 
Bourne. — The W. H. M. 8S. of New Bedford 
District held its annual convention with this 
church June7. The attendance was most grati- 
fying, weather perfect, hospitality abundant. 
Mrs. Montgomery, of Taunton, president, pre- 
sided. Mrs. T.J. Everett, of New Bedford, gave 
“Glimpses of the General Conference as it Re- 
lated the Work of the W. H. M.S.” Mrs. Ever- 
ett also conducted the children’s hour. Miss 
Hillman, of the Medical Mission, Boston, spoke 
in the afternoon. In the evening Mrs. Phoebe 
R. Clifford, of Plymouth, delivered an address 
on Woman’s Home Mission work. The choir 
rendered the music. L. S. 


Brockton and Vicinity 


Stoughton. — On Tuesday evening, June 12, in 
our church, Rev. Justin Nelson gave an address 
on “A Personal Review of Missionary Work in 
South America.’”’ One has recently been re- 
ceived on probation. Rey.S. M. Beale, the pas- 
tor, is perfecting plans which involve much 
hard work, and, let us hope, corresponding 
success. 


Bridgewater. — Rev. N. C. Alger is producing 
a fine impression on this charge. On June 3,7 
were received by certificate, making 16 who 








CUSHION WORK 








corners ; and in fact for all requirements. 


Don’t fail to get our figures on all cushions 
before you place an order for them elsewhere. 


When it comes to a question of facilities, we 
have an establishment that is at least five times 
as large as any other in the city. 
to a question of price, we are on Canal Street in 
the wholesale section of low rents. 


When it comes 


Buying our supplies for cash, making cush- 
ions in enormous quantities and under most eco- 
nomic conditions, we can give the greatest possi- 
ble value. 

We make a specialty of cushions to measure 
for yachts, boats and canoes; 
lounging chairs ; window seats, dens and cosey 


hammocks and 


We guarantee accuracy in fit and finish. 


Once more we say: Do not place any order for cushions elsewhere till you have 


secured our estimate. 





Paine Furniture Co. 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL STREET 
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have been received since Conference. On the 
Sabbath preceding Memorial Day Mr. Alger 
preached to the old soldiers. The local paper 
contains this item: “Rev. N.C. Alger, of the 
M. E. Church, preached an eloquent sermon, 
Sunday evening, to the G. A. R., the Woman’s 
Relief Corps and the Sons of Veterans. The 
church was decorated with flags and flowers.” 


Brockton, Central.—Dr. Kaufman, on June 
8, received 5 by certificate and lon probation. 
Plans for the new church building are being 
prepared, and the work will be pushed as rap- 
idly as possible. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


{All items of church news from Boston, Cambridge 
and Lynn Districts, in order to receive prompt insertion 
in ZIon’s HERALD, should be sent to Rev. T. Corwin 
Watkins, D. D., Auburndale. | 

Boston Preachers’ Meeting.—Rev. Daniel 
Steele, D. D., conducted the devotional serv- 
ice. The order of the day was an eloquent and 
illuminating address by Rev. L. T. Townsend, 
D. D., on “ What is to Become of the Black Man 
of our Republic?” The address will be pub- 
lished in full in the HERALD. 

On account of next Monday being a holiday, 
the Preachers’ Meeting will be omitted. The 
order of the day for two weeks will be an ad- 
dress by Bishop Hamilton. 


Boston District 


Bromfield St., Boston.— Rev. Dr. John Gal. 
braith, the pastor, is preaching a series of ser- 
mons on the condition and needs of Boston, 
which are attracting general attention. Of 
that on Sunday last, upon “‘ Boston Slums,” the 
Boston Journal says: “A discourse even more 
powerful than that which he gave a week previ- 
ous was delivered last evening by Rev. John 
Galbraith, Ph. D., at the Hromfield St. M. E. 
Church. It was his second address on ‘The 
City Problem,’ his topic being ‘Slums: How 
Made and How Destroyed.’ The sermon so im- 
pressed his audience that one of the number, 
Rev. 8. S. Cummings, of Somerville, arose 
when Dr. Galbraith had concluded, and ex- 
pressed his hearty approval and appreciation 
of all that was said.” 


Cambridge District 


Newton. — At the close of the service, Sunday 
morning, June 10, one of the laymen of this 
church, who refuses to have his name made 
public, handed his pastor, Rev. G. R. Grose, $200 
for the India Famine Fund. 

Lynn District 


Walnut St., Chelsea. — The Chelsea Gazette of 
June contains the admirable address delivered 
by Rev. C, A. Littlefield on Sunday, May 27, be- 
fore the W. 8. Hancock Command, No. 1, Union 
Veterans’ Union. The Gazette says: “ The ad- 
dress was esteemed very highly by the vet- 
erans.” 

On May 25 the sewing school closed with a 
grand reception to the girls and their mothers, 
and an exhibition of work. Three hundred and 
seventy-five were present. The girls rendered a 
fine program and conducted themselves with a 
native ease not always seen among our own 
children. Not one of these children is from a 
Christian or Protestant church. The school will 
open again early in the fall. 

On the first Sunday in June 15 were baptized, 1 
received on probation, 23 into full connection, 
and 2 by letter. Children’s Sunday was observed 
June 10, when 8 children were baptized by the 
pastor, Rev. C. A. Littlefield. The work is pro- 
gressing well all along the line and. there is 
Steady growth at all points. Miss Harding, the 
deaconess, who has done such commendable 
work during the past year, has now gone ona 
well-earned vacation. 


St. Luke's, Lynn.— Rev. J. Walter Morris, A. M., 
pastor, after two years of post-graduate studies 
in M’Kendree College and Boston University, 


has received the degree of Ph. D. from Taylor 
University. 








One dose a day of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine will cure indigestion and con- 
stipation pertectly and permauently. The 
Vernal Remedy Company ot Buffalo, N. Y., 
will send a trial bottle FREE and PRE- 
PAID w any reader of Z1on’s HERALD. 





Your best friend can give you no better advice - 


than this: “ For impure blood, bad stomach 
and weak nerves take Hood’s Sarsaparilia.”’ 





ZION’S HERALD 


For Sick Headache 


Take Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

Dr. H. J. WELLS, Nashville, Tenn., says: “ It 
acts like acharm in all cases of sick headache 
and nervous debility.” 


CHURCH REGISTER 








HERALD CALENDAR 
Hedding Holiness Meeting at Hedding, 
Hedding Chautauqua Assembly and Summer 
School, July 30-Aug. 17 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept. 3 


July 21-28 





WANTED. — A capable, intelligent Methodist 
woman is wanted to take charge of the Wesley- 
an Home for the Children of Missionaries about 
the middle of July. For particulars address 
Clara M. Cushman, Newton, Mass. 





Chemical analyses by the most eminent 
physicians, and the actual experience of 
thousands of mothers have coiucided in 
proving that Mellin’s Food fulfills absolute- 
ly the requirements of an infant’s diet. 





A PREACHER WANTED. — I need for im- 
mediate service on the West Baltimore District 
of the Baltimore Conference a well-qualified, 
unmarried man to serve as assistant pastor. 

CHARLES W. BALDWIN. 





VERMONT CAMP-MEETING. — There will 
be a camp-meeting held in the town of Johnson, 
Vt., commencing June 22, and continuing until 
July 2. The meeting will be conducted by Rev. 





June 13, 1900 


I. T. Johnson, assisted by a corps of able minis- 
ters of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It will 
be a union meeting, to which all are invited. Mr. 
Johnson is a successful leader, and the meeting 
will be made deeply spiritual. 


WILLIAM MCDONALD. 





Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
Contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole system 
when entering it through the mucous surfaces. 
Such articles should never be used except on 
prescriptions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do isten fold tothe good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., To- 
ledo, O., contains no mercury, and is taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is 
taken internally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, 
by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 

a&@ Sold by druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





FOR SALE. — A copy of the Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of 1808; also of 1832, 
1876, 1880, 1884, 1888 ; also, the Methodist Review, 
three bound volumes, 1873, 1874, 1875, Dr. Whe- 
don, editor; ten unbound volumes, 1889, 1890, 
1891, 1892, Dr. Mendenhall, editor ; 1893, 1894, 1895, 
1896, 1897, 1898, Dr. Kelley, editor. Price satisfac- 
tory. Address, 

Rev. WALTER WAYLAND. 


Care Editor Z10N’s HERALD, Boston. 








The Suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
Kidney Troubles, Diabetes, 


and Bright's Disease, 
has been conquered. 


Ninety-five per cent of all ailments that 
afflict mankind can be traced to poor di- 
estion and constipation. The system is 
fed by the blood. To make good blood 
that is health-giving—strength-renewing, 
you must be able to properly digest and 
assimilate your food. ou must also 
promptly and regularly relieve the bowels 
of that which is useless and detrimental. 
If you allow the digestive organs and in- 
testines to become congested or diseased, 
ou soon have a general breaking down 
n health. 

The kidneys are closely allied to the 
stomach and bowels. Through them all 


‘of the blood must pass to be filtered. This 
is the office of the kidneys. To do this 
work well, they must be in perfect con- 


dition. If they are weak—if you feel 
badly—sick—if your back is lame—the 
kidneys are disabled. Neglect of the kid- 
neys soon produces trouble in the urinary 
tract, which means suffering and misery 
beyond description. 

his can all be avoided. You need not 
suffer with Indigestion, Constipation, Kid- 
ney or Bladder troubles if you will use 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Be ine, which 
perfectly cures every such case. It is 
purely medicinal, not alcoholic. 

Only one dose a Sy sene cng, Satie. 
ul of this remedy is required to cure 

yspepsia or any other stomach trouble, 
or any derangement or disease of the kid- 
neys or any case of inflammation of blad- 
der or prostate gland. It will perma- 
nently cure the hardest case of constipa- 
tion with only one dose a day. 

Every case of Indigestion, Constipation, 
Kidney or Bladder trouble can be cured by 
this remedy. There is no exception tc 
this statement—thousands have testified 
to a complete cure in a short time and at 
very moderate cost. 


INDIGESTION. K . N. H., Oct. 6, 1899, 
cat hate nal ws ey bur ot Sarge He 

men.— ve 80) r. He ur urry, N. H., 

since A lith six bottles of Vernal Saw Palmetto 


pastry, 
sicians in and 
iv Seana Faas San < liged to give up all work on 


‘arm. 
Hearing of your Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine he 
asked me to order it for him. He found after your 
ae Ge have Son ¢ ress 
; began ee] better ; cou more, 
been unable to eat for years, 

himself cured, can eat an. 
put u the table, can do as 

rman can do. 


Mr. our most ve farmers ; a 
Me tk fe by ~ yh by his 
I and sold him reme- 


CONSTIPATION. 
West Cre. N. J., Feb. 22, 1900. 
1 used one bottle Vernal Saw ‘etto Berry Wine last 


September for Co’ on, Piles, Indigestion and en- 
Prostate and it jped me very much. 
Consti; on was very bad, bowels very much swollen; 
never @ natural movement of the bowels. 
C. J. H., Box 155. 
March 14, 1900. 

I find Vernal Saw Palmetto Wine very helpful. 
The piles and consti on are r. Ronee, we 
every day, with use of only one tablespoonful a day 
1 used two ‘uls at first. 


C. J. H., P. O. Box 155. 


KIDNEY DISEASE. 
Woodbine, Iowa, Nov. 13, 1899. 
Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, N, Y.—Dear Sirs:— 
Iam a sufferer from it’s Disease, Please send mea 


bottle of your Vernal w Palmetto ie ya as 
Et sn ‘sient Baw toieen ene bole Oe 
an — ve en one (to cure 
t's disease 


Brigh and am greatly benefited. 
March 14, mn I ha’ ar +e he! tale 
— ve 
your re . Albumen was wee urine—none 


now. 1 pain across my back 
but it has left me now. M 
scarcely walk. Now that 
t fifteen pounds 


suffering from has been entirely cured. ory 
en! 
E. P. WILCOX, 30 Rockland St. 


Thousands of others know the great 
value of this remedy. You can learn for 
yourself if you will. We will send you 
one trial bottle, enough to last one week, 
all charges paid, ABSOLUTELY FREE 
with full directions for taking. State 
your ailments and mention this paper. 
Write to Vernal Remedy Co., Franklin 
and Eagle streets, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Notr. — The Editor of the “ Christian Uplook "’ is personally acquainted with the proprietors- 
of this company, and can speak in the highest terms of them, also of the curative qualities of the 


Remedy, having used it with great bénefit. 


June 13, 1900 


EPISCOPAL VISITATION FOR 1900 


PART II 
(June-December) 
(CHRONOLOGICAL) 
CONFERENCES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Conference Place Time Bishop 


Alaska Mission, 


N. Montana Mis., Neihart, Mont., Aug. 2, Fowler 


Montana, Helena, Mont., * 8, Fowler 
Utah Mission, Salt Lake City, Utah, “‘ 16, Fowler 
Black Hills, Spearfish, 8S. Dak., ‘ 23, Walden 
Wyoming Mis., Rock Springs,Wyo., “23, Fowler 
Cincinnati, Hillsboro, O., “29, Warren 
Colorado, Salida, Colo., ** 29, Fowler 
Idaho, Baker City, Ore., “ 30, Andrews 
Nevada Mission, Reno, Nev., ** 30, Hamilton 
Columbia River, N.Yakima,Wash., Sept. 5, Andrews 
Central Ohio, Fostoria, O., “ 5, Warren 
Des Moines, Boone, Ia., * 5, Walden 
N'thwest Indiana, Lafayette, Ind., * 5, Goodsell 
CentralGerman, Indianapolis, Ind., “ 5, Cranston 
California, Pacific Grove, Cal., “ 5, Hamilton 
N'thwest N’braska, Alliance, Neb., * 6, Merrill 
Norweg. & Dan., Milwaukee, Wis., * 6, Mallalieu 
N. Swed. Mis.Conf., Calumet, Mich., * 6, McCabe 
Nebraska, Nebraska City, Neb., “ 12, Merrill 
Puget Sound, Hoquiam, Washb., “12, Andrews 
Erie, Punxsutawney, Pa., “ 12, Foss 
Iowa, Bloomfield, I[a., “12, Walden 
Detroit, Pontiac, Mich.,, “12, Joyce 
Michigan, Battle Creek, Mich., ‘ 12, Goodsell 
Indiana, Connersville, Ind., ‘ 12, Cranston 
West German, Clatonia, Neb., “13, Warren 
St. Louis German, Burlington, Iowa, “13, Hurst 
Northern German, Winona, Minn., ** 13, Mallalieu 
Central Swedish, Rockford, IL, “13, McCabe 
California German, Stockton, Cal., * 13, Hamilton 
North Nebraska, Norfolk, Neb., “19, Merrill 
Oregon, ? Ashland, Ore., “19, Andrews 
Central Iilinois, “19, Ninde 
West Wisconsin, Viroqua, Wis., “19, Mallalieu 
East Ohio, Youngstown, O., “19, FitzGerald 
Tlinois, Hoopestown, Il., ** 19, Goodsell 
Kentucky, Somerset, Ky., “19, Cranston 
South’n California, Los Angeles, Cal., “19, Hamilton 
Western Swedish, Holdrege, Neb., * 20, Warren 
Northwest German, Le Mars, Ia., * 20, Hurst 
West Nebraska, Lexington, Neb., 26, Merrill 
Pittsburg, McKeesport, Pa., ‘ 26, Foss 
NorthwestIowa, Spencer, L[a,, * 26, Hurst 
Southern Illinois, Edwardsville, Ill,, ‘26, Ninde 
Minnesota, Owatonna, Minn., “ 26, Walden 
North Ohio, Berea, O., * 26, FitzGerald 
Ohio, Gallipolis, O., ** 26, Joyce 
Genesee, N. Tonawanda, N.Y.,‘* 26, McCabe 
West Virginia, Clarksburg, W. Va., ‘‘ 26, Cranston 
Arizona Mission, Phoenix, Ariz., ** 26, Hamilton 
N. Pac, Ger. Mis, 

Conf., Salem, Ore., “27, Andrews 
Chicago German, Manitowoc, Wis., ‘27, Mallalieu 
Dakota, Sioux Falls, 8. D., Oct. 3, Merrill 
Upper Iowa, Osage, Ia., “ 3, Hurst 
Rock River, Chicago, Iil., “ 8, Ninde 
N’thern Minnesota,Crookston, Minn., ‘* 3, Walden 
Wisconsin, Appleton, Wis., * 3, Mallalieu 
Central New York, * 3, McCabe 
Western Nor.- Dan.,Portland, Ore., “ 4, Andrews 
Blue Ridge, Clyde, N. C., “ 4, Cranston 
N. Mex. Eng. Mis., Santa Fé, N. Mex., “ 4, Hamilton 
Atlantic Mission, Marshallberg, N.C., “ 5, Foss 


Holston, Chattanooga, Tenn., ‘ 10, Goodsell 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY —COMMENCE- 
MENT WEEK.—Sunday, June 24, 10.30 a. m., 
Baccalaureate sermon by President Bradford P. 
Raymond, D. D., LL. D.; 4 p. m.—alumni 
prayer-meeting; 7.30, University sermon, by 
Bishop D. A. Goodsell. Monday, June 25, ll a. m., 
public award of prizes; 2 p. m., Class Day exer- 
cises; 8, meeting of the board of trustees; 8, 
Commencement concert by the College Glee 
Club. Tuesday, June 26, 8.30 a. m., annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society; 
10, annual business meeting of the Alumni 
Association ; 11, joint meeting of trustees and 
alumni; afternoon, Reunions of the classes of 
1850, 60, '65, '75, '80, 85, 90, '98, '97; 4 p. m., social 
receptions by the college fraternities. Wednes- 
day, June 2 Commencement Day, 10.30 a. m., 
Commencement exercises; 130 p. m., Com- 
mencement dinner; 8, president’s reception. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEMI- 
NARY — COMMENCEMENT. —Saturday, June 
16, 7.45 p. m., Class Day exercises. Sunday, June 
17, 10.30 a. m., baccalaureate sermon, by Rev, 
Charles W. Rishell, Ph. D.; 7.30 p. m., Vesper 
service (V. A. S, Hall), with address by Rev. 
D. C. Knowles, LD. D. Monday, June 18, 2.30 p. m., 
alumni ball game; 7.45, girls’ prize speaking 
(Taylor prize). Tuesday, June 19, 11.30 a. m. 
annual meeting of trustees; 3 p. m., alumn j 
receptions by Literary Societies ; 7.45, music and 
elocution recital. Wednesday, June 20, 10a. m., 


closing chapel exercises and awarding of prizes ; 
4 m., Commencement exercises; 4, Art exhi- 
bition ; 7.45, concert (quintet from Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra — Mr. Ivan Morawski, Boston, 
soloist; Mr. Charles T. Grilley, impersonator) ; 
senior reception. 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY —ANNIVERSARY 
EX ERCISES.—Friday, June 15, 7.45 p. m., Upham 
prize declamations. Saturday, June 16,7.45 p. m., 
Principal’s reception to senior class. Sunday, 
June 17, 10.45 a. m., Baccalaureate sermon, by 
Principal William R. Newhall, D. D.; 7.45 p. m., 
Alumni sermon, by Rev. John Galbraith, Ph. D. 
Monday, June 18, 2 p. m., Class Day exercises of 
senior class; 7.45, Bond prize declamations. 
Tuesday, June 19, 10 a. m., report of annual com- 
mittee, award of prizes ; 2 p. m., annual meeting 
of the board of trustees; 38, Art Reception at 
studio; 7.45,annual concert. Wednesday, June 


20, 10.30 a. m., graduating exercises, with address 
by President Bradford P. Raymond, LL. D.; 
1 p. m., anniversary dinner; 7.45,alumni recep- 
tion. Thursday, June 21, Decennial Alumni 
Reunion. Graduates 1890-99 invite their fellow 
students to join them. Dinner at one o'clock. 
Class reunions in the morning. 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY —COM- 
MENCEMENT WEEK. — Tuesday, June 12, at 8 
p. m., piano recital for graduation, by Miss 
Daisy Arnold; Friday, June 5, at 8 p. m., piano 
recital for graduation, by Miss Mabel Burlin- 
game. Sunday, June 17, at 2.30 p. m., Bacca- 
laureate sermon by Rev. Dr. W. N. Rice, of 
Wesleyan University; at 8 p. m., Conference 
sermon, by Rev. I. L. Wood, of Trinity Church, 
Norwich, Conn. Monday evening, June 18, at 8 
o'clock, concert by the department of elocution. 
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How a Woman Paid Her Debts 


Iam out ot debt and thanks to the Dish 
Washer business for it. In the past five 
weeks I have made over $500,and Iam so 
thankful that I feel like telling everybody, 
so that they can be benefited by my expe- 
rience. Anybody can sell Dish Washers, 
because everybody wants one, especially 
when it can be got so cheap. You can wash 
and dry the dishes in two minutes. I be- 
lieve that in two years from now every 
family will have one. You can get full par- 
ticulars and hundreds of testimonials by 
addressing the Iron City Dish Washer Co., 
222 Station A., Pittsburg, Pa., and you can’t 
help but make money in the business. I 
believe that I can clear over $5,000 the com- 
ing year, and Iam not going to let such an 
opportunity pass without improvement, 
We can’t expect to succeed without trying. 

Mrs. B. 





Press Notice 


The Fitchburg Railroad has published a 
very attractive Summer Excursion Book, 
giving a list of health and pleasure resorts 
on and reached by its line. The book is 
complete in its outline of routes, rates, etc., 
and also embraces a volume of other inter- 
esting matter, including list of hotels and 
boarding houses at various points, their 
capacity and charges. 

Copies may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the ticket agents of the company 
or will be mailed upon receipt of 3 cents in 
stamps by C. M. BURT, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. 


SACRED SONGS 
No.2 “™ 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
PRAYER MEETINGS 
$25 per 100. Sample copy maiied on receipt of 20 cents, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 








DEAF OR HARD-OF-HEARING ADULTS CAN ACQUIRE 


LIP-READING AT HOME 


in six weeks. Easy, practical, interesting lessons by 
MAIL. One hour a day for study and practice. Results 
uniformly satisfactory. Thirty-ninth Year. Terms mod- 
erate. Send for circular. : 

DAVID GREENE, 1122 Br’dw’y,New York,N.Y. 





A CAPABLE WOMAN WANTED 
jin every town to sel) Macic Covers, Address, 
CLARA M, CUSHMAN, Newton, Mass. 





Vernon B. Swett, 


AGENT FOR 


Lite, Annuity, Fire, Accident and Health 


















North Carolina, Reidsville, N. C., “11, Foss Tuesday evening, June 19, at 8 o'clock, concert 
Central Tennessee, Lexington, Tenn., ‘11, McCabe by the department of music. Wednesday, June ! NSU RAN Cc E 
N. Mex. Span. Mis. 20, Class Day—at 10 a. m., prize-speaking con- 119 Dev 
. . Roo evonshire St. 
Conf., Santa Fé, N. Mex., “11, Hamilton test; at 2.30 p. m., Class Day exercises by the m 2 BOSTON , 
East Tennessee, Christiansburg, Va., “18, Goodsell senior class; at 8 p. m., the principal’s reception 
Sy Memphis, Tenn., = “18, McCabe to the senior class and their friends. Thursday, 
Cotshems, Raid, O. T., 36, Weeqn June 21, Commencement, exercises to begin at 5 N oO D 
10 a.m. The Commencement address will be EPOSIT. s 
So ES ee Nee te a gelivered by Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D., 5 Bat SR RAEP AE 
a German, fog — of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. The diplomas stem stom set movement, 
xas, Marshall, Tex., Dec. 5, Joyce will be presented to the members of the graduat- fitted to the latest artistic Double 
Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga., “ 6, Ninde ing class by His Excellency William Gregory, cee ey me ee pe ng 
Alabama, Boaz, Ala., “ 6, FitzGerald Governor of Rhode Island. wane honien eat 0 
South Carolina,  Darlington,S.€., “12, FitzGerald The oral ee. oe a ee bens = Wateh. Ne Deposit. We willship 
Savannah, Waynesboro,Ga., “13, Ninde custom to ho n previous years, you lady’s or gent’s size, fitted 
vue omitted this year. The final term examinations vith ALL AMERICAN, jeweled 
Austin, San Antonio, Tex., ‘13, Joyce will take place Monday and Tuesday of Com- movement, 20 yr. guarantee 
West Texas, Victoria, Tex., 19, Joyoe aon me hn bi —- er by 
Tallapoosa “2. N ronizing Conference are iny make 
> ae * ED their inspection of the school and of its work, 
FOREIGN COMFRREMCES during term time, when it is in actual session. 
Italy, Milan, June 20, Vincent 
Switzerland, Zurich, “27, Vincent 
South Germany, Heilbronn, July 4, Vincent 5 
North Germany, Bremen, “11, Vincent 
Denmark, Odense, “18, Vincent 
Norway, Bergen, Aug. 1, Vincent 
Sweden, Stockholm, “15, Vincent 
Fin.& St. P’b’g Mis., Gamia-Karleby, “ 93, Vincent should place before his people — and wight profitably keep betore them for several 
Bulgaria Mis.Conf., Rustchuk Sept. 5, Vincent weeks — the eloquent facts concernin e Growth of Methodism, in moma beraitp, 
andene Se, Oct. 3, Moore ministers, wealth, benevolent enterpr ses, educational institutions, etc., strikingly 
’ H ‘ “17, Moore illustrated in § Lithographed specially prepared for use with this vear’s 
Minghes MinCeunt,, Mangan, e official Children’s Day program, but good at any time — a special evening service for 
Content Cotas 250.. Hating, ev..1, POP instance. A few sets left — 60 Cents a Set, Send at once. Published for the 
By order and in behalf of the Board of Bishops, Board ot Education ot the Methodist Episcopal Church, by 
J. N. FitzGERa.p, Sec. empeyrs 
Chicago, I, May 20,1900, ur Ot hauls Mo) | WILBUR F. COPELAND. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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OBITUARIES 


Weary hands, O weary hands, 
Resting now from life’s endeavor, 
From the conflict, from the fever, 

Peaceful lying where ye fell, 

O folded hands, farewell, farewell ! 





Gentle heart, O gentle heart ! 
Faithful service didst thou render, 
Beating ever true and tender! 

On thee lies the silent spell: 

O loving heart, farewell, farewell! 


Parted soul, 0 parted soul! 
Passed beyond this earthly portal, 
Entered thro’ the gate immortal, 
Into life no tongue can tell: 
O weary soul, farewell, farewell ! 


— Chevatal. 





Gardner. — Hervey C. Gardner died in Melrose 
Highlands, Mass., Jan. 14, 1900. 

He was in the service of his country as an en- 
listed seaman in the War of the Rebellion. He 
was in business in Boston for about twenty 
years, and came to Salem, N. H., several years 
ago. hoping that farm life might benefit his 
health. He commenced the systematic study of 
the Bible about two years ago as the result of 
** Home Department ”’ work, then began secret 
prayer and erected the family altar. He joined 
the Pleasant St. Church a few months before his 
death. He gredually faded away, and died in 
the complete possession of bis faculties, in great 
peace and full assurance of eternal salvation. 

S. E. Q. 

Brand. — Mrs. Phebe M. Brand, wife of Thomas 
Brand, of Kennebunkport, Me., was born in Leb- 
anon, Me., Dec. 30, 1848, and died, Feb. 17, 1900, 
after a brief illness. 

In 1861 her family moved from Somersworth, 
N. H., to Saco, Me. June 20, 1865,she was mar- 
ried to Thomas Brand. In 1868 she was con- 
verted under that much revered pastor and 
presiding elder, Rev. C. J. Clark. She joined the 
Saco Methodist Church and served ber Master 
faithfully in that church for seventeen years. 
In 188 she removed with her husband to Ken- 
nebunkport, and was transferred to the Saco 
Road society. Notwithstanding the change 
from a large, flourishing society to a small, 
struggling country church, she was true and 
loyal to the church of her choice and was found 
doing her utmost for her Master, as teacher in 
the Sabbath-school, president of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society and visitor of the sick and needy. 

Mrs. Brand was a noble Christian and a model 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail tocure you write to me, 
and I willsend you freea trial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. This is 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
you can test without spending acent. It recently cured 








a lady who had been an invalid for 52 years. Address — 


{OHN A. SMITH, 601 GermaniaBldg.,Milwaukee,Wis 
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RIPANS 


Her head with pain was throbbing, 
And her eyes were red from sobbing, 
But she took ot Ripans Tabules one or 


two; 
It was what the doctor ordered, 
For her stomach was disordered, 
And they quickly made her feel as good 
as new. 














“will not benefit. ‘They banish pain tnd proiong 
n ey ban pal 

life. One gives relief. Note the word R‘I’P-A‘N 
on the package and accept no substitute. R°I-P-A‘NS 
10 for 5 cents, ma 
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mother, patient and self-denying. Her family 
and the Saco Road society have suffered great 
loss. To the end her Christian character was 
conspicuous. Leaving her own family to nurse 
her sister, she saw ber patient pass from this 
world and ere the funeral obsequies were ob- 
served she, too, was called ; but in the triumphs 
of faith she could say, **0 Death, where is thy 
sting? O Grave, where isthy victory ?’’ She 
died with immortal hope of a glorious resurrec- 
tion. She leaves her husband and two children 
— Owen and Nellie — allof whom are following 
in her footsteps. 
G. F. MILLWARD. 





Fletcher. — Died, in China, Me., Nov. 22, 1899, 
after a brief illness, Marian C., wife of A. B. 
Fletcher. She was born in China, Me., Dec. 26, 
1824. 

Mrs. Fletcher was the daughter of Deacon 
Natbaniel Spratt,and married A. B. Fletcher, 
Nov. 25, 1844. She was converted and joined the 
churchin 1841. In 1865 she joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and in that branch of the 
church she continued to the end of her earthly 
life. Mrs. Fletcher was one of those rare and 
morally powerful and influential souls that pos- 
sess strong personal magnetism and impress 
one with the conviction of superiority when in 
their presence. She was intelligent to an ex- 
traordinary degree — a fine conversationalist, of 
cheerful temperament, a superior wife and 
mother, a leader in church, charitable and tem- 
perance work and social life, always faithful 
and consistent, and ready for hearty co-opera- 
tion in all that was good. Her hand gave liber- 
ally to all good causes, and especially for the 
supportof the Gospel. Her home was ever open 
for the shelter and protection of the ministers 
of the church, and she dispensed to them and 
theirs unstinted hospitality. She was a life-long 
reader of ZION’S HERALD. A true and noble 
soul was set at liberty when she departed. As 
wifeand mother she had no superiors and few 
equals. 

Small wonder that the bereaved husband 
should feel ber going so keenly, or that the 
church where she labored and loved and prayed 
should fail to see how they can get on without 
her. Her funeral was held at the family resi- 
dence in China village. The services were con- 
ducted by Rev. J. A. Weed, a former pastor, as- 
sisted by Rev. F. H. Jones. The services were 
largely attended, many coming from a distance 
to pay their respects. She leaves, to mourn her 
departure, a husband who prized her worth, five 
children, a number of grandchildren, and a host 
of friends in China and elsewhere. A pure soul 
has gene to the “ fields of light.’”’” She died in 
peace, full of faith and good works. She is 
missed. Her name is like “‘ ointment poured 
forth.”” She will ever live in our memory. 

do As W. 





Reed. — Charles A. Reed died at Salem Depot, 
N. H., Feb. 12, 1900, aged 69 years. 

He was converted in early life and joined the 
Congregationalists. Later, after removing to 
this vicinity, he joined the Pleasant St. Church. 
He was a man of strict integrity, of upright 
Christian character, highly respected by all, and 
greatly devoted to his family. His experience 
was clear and his testimony was decided. Only 
a few days before he died he said to his wife, 
“Sometimes those on the other side seem very 
near to me.”’ 

The end came unexpectedly, yet not entirely 
without warning; he continued at his daily toil 
till within a few hours of his death. 

S. E. Q. 





Frost.— Once more we are called to mourn. 
Death has chosen another shining mark in the 
person of Catherine Shapleigh Frost, who was 
born in Eliot, Me, January, 1811, and died in 
Eliot, April 11, 1900, aged 89 years and 4 months. 

When about eighteen years of age she was 
converted and joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ot Eliot. She married Joshua Frost, 
who preceded her to the better land about seven 
yearsago. They had three sons and two daugh- 
ters, of whom two sons and one daughter — 
Nathaniel and Moses A. and Emma E. Frost — 
still live, and reside in Eliot, Me. 

Since her conversion Mrs. Frost has been a 
consistent follower of the Master. Having been 
a member of the Methodist Church for more 
than seventy years,she Was among the oldest 
church members in town. She had not had the 
privilege of attending church for several years 





on account of her health, but always kept up 
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her interest and love for the church of her 
choice. She was a good woman and an affec- 
tionate mother. All who called on her have 
heard her bear witness to the “saving and 
keeping power of Jesus.” “She hath done what 
She could,’ and now she has been called home 
to her reward. 

The funeral service was held at her house, and 
was conducted by Rev. G. I. Lowe, a former 
pastor. 

G. lL. LOWE. 





Sinnett. — Mrs. Jane Sinnett was born in Bris- 
tol, Eng., May 4, 1826,and died in Dorchester, 
Mass., March 5, 1900. 

She came to America in the fifties. Her hus- 
band, a veteran of the Civil War, died in 1871. 
Three sons and two daughters mourn the loss of 
a most devoted mother. Although born and 
brought up in the Episcopal Church, and a 
communicant of that church most of her life, at 
the time of her death and for several years pre- 
vious she was a member of the Stanton Ave. 
Methodist Church. She was one of the first 
members of the new Highlands Methodist 
Church of Dorchester, uniting there under the 
ministry of Rev. Mr. McAllister. She was a 
loyal Christian, much interested in all works of 
charity, and greatly beloved by all who knew 
her. She was young in spirit, and active to the 
last, feeling and expressing a deep interest in 
the spiritual prosperity of the church, and espe- 
cially in the salvation of the young. Her last 
days were full of faith and hope. 

C. H. STACK POLE. 

McDonald.— Robert H. McDonald died of 
pneumonia at Salem Depot, N. H., Feb. 19, 1900, 
aged 72 years. 

He was a Christian for more than forty years. 
About twenty-two years ago he became dissatis- 
fied with his experience and manner of life, and 
with much prayer renewed his consecration 
and received the full assurance of faith and the 
baptism with the Spirit. Although he hesitated 
to profess it, he seems to have entered into the 
experience of entire sanctification. During the 
last year he was manifestly steadily ripening 
for the harvest. He was constant in prayer for 
a revival of religion and was especially con- 








A Good Complexion 
Depends on Good Digestion 


This is almost an axiom although usually 
we are apt to think that cosmetics, face 
powders, lotions, fancy soaps, etc., are the 
secrets for securing a clear complexion. Rut 
all these are simply superficial assistants. 

It is impossible to have a good complex- 
ion unless the digestive organs perform 
their work properly, unless the stomach by 
properly digesting the food taken into it 
furnishes an abundance of pure blood, a 
good complexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are us- 
ing Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because 
they promptly cure any stomach trouble 
and they have found out that perfect diges- 
tion means a perfect complexion and one 
that does not require cosmetics and powders 
to enhance its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny 
themselves many articles ot food solely in 
order to keep their complexion clear. When 
sStuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used no 
such dieting is necessary, take these tablets 
and eatall the good wholesome food you 
want and you need have no fear of indiges- 
tion nor the sallow, dull complexion which 
nine women out of ten have, solely because 
they are suffering from some form oft indi- 
gestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from 
good health, good health results from per- 
tect digestion and we have advanced the 
best argument to induce every man and 
woman to give this splendid remedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be tound 
in drug stores and cost but 50 cents per 
package. 

If there is any derangement of the stom- 
ach or bowels they will remove it and the 
resultant effects are, good digestion, good 





health, and a clear, bright complexion. 
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cerned for the young men. He filled the office 
of class-leader acceptably ; he was “full of faith 
and the Holy Ghost.” At times his counte. 
1ance shone with holy joy. He was evidently in 
close communion with God, and in his last 
public testimony he said that at times he 
seemed to see the face of his blessed Saviour. 
His illness was brief and painful, but he was 
graciously sustained and triumphant to the 
last. S. E. Q. 





Hood. — Florence Hayward Hood died at Cot- 
tage City, Mass., April 14, 1900. She was the 
daughter of Capt. and Mrs. 8. Hawes Norton, 
and was born July 12, 1872. 

Sept. 3, 1895, she was married to Rev. W. Lenoir 
Hood, of the New England Southern Confer- 
ence, and entered at once upon the labors and 
pleasures of a pastor’s life at Putnam, Conn. 
Herein she found.am ple opportunity to exercise 
the gifts and graces which she had cultivated 
and delighted to employ in the home church at 
Cottage City where in early youth she had con- 
secrated herself to the service of Christ. Having 
been well trained in a home of piety, through 
the faithful instruction of believing parents she 
“from achild had known the Holy Scriptures, 
had been made wise unto salvation, and had 
continued in the things which she had learned 
and been assured of.’ Hence, as soon as she 
entered into covenant with her Saviour, she 
was qualified to engage in works of piety, in 
which she found her greatest happiness. 

Having completed a four years’ course of 
higher intellectual education abroad, she re- 
turned bearing honors conferred for excellence 
in attainments, and with enrichment of heart 
which rendered her still dearer in the domestic 
circle, and qualified ber for greater usefulness to 
those whom she was to serve in the home 
church where she had been warmly beloved for 
her youthful activity and devotion. By sunny 
disposition and kindness of heart she won a 
wide circle of friends, and especially was she 
endeared to the children in all the places where 
she was called to labor. For several years she 
conducted the children’s work at Martha’s 
Vineyard Camp-meeting,and thus came to be 
known by many from all parts of the country. 

Never of a rugged constitution, when domestic 
cares increased Mrs. Hood was compelled to 
suspend in part her labors in the parish; but 
activity of mind and irrepressible purpose of 
spirit led to exertions too great for the partially 
debilitated physical powers and to exhaustion 
from overwork. Near the close of the third year 
of her residence at Pawtucket she was persuaded 
by the solicitude of friends to seek what all 
hoped would be a temporary retreat from 
fatigue. She retired to her childhood’s home, 
the beautiful seaside residence of her father, 
where loving arms received her and affection 
ministered to her every want. Medical skill 
and careful nursing waited on her and provided 
every comfort; but early in April it became 
evident that the ravages of disease could not be 
arrested, and the morning before Easter she 
seemed to have visions of the heavenly city and 
the descending angels, an escort to her eternal 
home. Calmly and with mind unclouded she 
left messages of love, and in full assurance of 
faith in Ker risen Lord, with complete triumph 
of the spiritual over the material, she fell asleep. 


Two young children—a daughter and ason— 
are left to the care of the bereaved husband. 
The funeral services were held in Trinit 
Church, Cottage City, the pastor, Rev. R. M. 
Wilkins, officiating, assisted by this writer. The 
burial was at the pleasant Hilltop Cemetery. 


M. J. TALBOT. 


— New sexton to Mr. Beecher: “It I see 
people asleep, shall I wake them?” ‘“ No; 
wake me.” 











EDUCATIONAL 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications now received for next year, which opens 
September 12, 1900. 
For catalogue or information address 
Rev. Wm, R. NEWHALL, 
Principal 
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METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 


Eaton & Mains, Agents 





NEW STYLES 


LOWER PRICES 


Epworth League Topic Cards 


JULY to JANUARY 

















Six pages, print-| With Topics, | Topics, etc., al _ | With Names 
‘ ‘ : : Pledge, N f Topics, etc., f Officers, 
ed in two colors} fBenediction, | Officers, wim "Chapter, 
and gold on fine and the ; Chapter, Roa of Charch, 
cia ‘burch, 1 Leaders, 
bristol board. Sise} “rmniem of | Hour’ of | Printed with Hour of Meet. 
folded 27 x 4%4in, the League. | Meeting. Topics. ing, Ete. 
50 Cards... | $0.50 | $0.90 $1.05 $1.45 
200 Cards... 2.00 | 2.56 2.75 3.30 
Four pages, print- bes ~ a | yO Topics, Etc., pela Fg 
ed in one color! Benediction, | of Officers, __ with Chapter, 
on good flexible ana the aa. a= ony Cuaron, 
<3, Official Shurch, and . 4 eaders, 
board. Size when Emblem of | Hour of printed with and Hour of 
8 folded 27% x 434 in. the League, | Meeting. Popics. Meeting. 
~ ae ors ee on _ 
50 Cards ...{| $0.25 | $0.65 $0.80 $1.20 
100 Cards ... 50 | 95 1.05 1.50 
: | = wd 
200 Cards ... 1.00 | 1.55 1.75 2.30 
> 














Sample Cards and Price Lists sent free on Application. 


New England Depository, 
CHAS. R. MAGEE, Manager, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEAN 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900 Boston, Mass. 


Boston University School of Theology 
Free rooms and free tuition for college gradu- 


ates. (122 last year.) Opens Sept. 19. Address the 
Dean, M. D. Buell, 12 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


State Normal School 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college 
graduates and teachers of experience. Entrance 
examinations June 28-2), Sept. 11-12. For circu- 
lars address, 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


The East Greenwich Academy 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


Spring term now open. 
Fall term will open Sept. 11, 1900. 


For Catalogue or information address, 
Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal 














laine ayaa pad and Female 
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Kent’s Hill, Me. 

Spring term begins March 20. Prepares for college, pro- 
fessional schools, teaching, or business, Six courses, 
Expenses low. Address, 

H. E. TREFETHEN, 
Acting President 





Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equipped gymna- 
sium and swimming pool under careful hygienic super- 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
roned to the best Musical and Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and t historica! places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 


per). 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 





East Maine Seminary, 
Bucksport, Me. 


Delightful situation. Eight courses. Low terms. Send 
for Catalogue to 
Rev. J. FRANK HALBY, A. M., 


President 
Spring term opens Tuesday, March 13 1900. 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(INCORPORATED) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
2% King St., West, Toronto, Can. 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
730 Cooper Building, mver, Colo, 
825 Market St., San Francisco. Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal, 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agency Manual, 
free, Correspondence with employers is invited. Res- 
istration forms sent to teachers on application. 

numbers of school officers from al! sections”of 
the country, including more than ni per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New d, have ap- 
plied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$9,065,290.00 





New Hampshire Conference Seminary, 
Fall term will open Sept. 11. 
Rates Reduced, Advantages the same. 
plan for limited number. 
Write for particulars and Illustrated Catalogue. 
(Mention Zion's Herald.) 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Pres. 
Tilton, N. H, 


$100 
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FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTOK ST. 


JoHN H.Pray & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 
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The Saving of 
Money by the use 


of Royal 


Baking Powder is considerable. 
Royal is economical, because it 
possesses more leavening power 


and goes further. 


Royal saves also because it 
always makes fine, light, sweet 
food; never wastes good flour; 


butter and eggs. 

More im- 
portant stillis 
the saving in 
health. Royal 
Baking Pow- 
der adds anti- 
dyspeptic 
qualities to the 
food. 





There is no 
haking 
powder so 
economical 
in practical 
use, no 
matter how 
little others 
may cost, 
as the Royal 











Imitation baking powders almost invariably con- 
tain alum. Alum makes the food unwholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 








Editorial 


{Continued from Page 745.| 





last on the revered and necessitous super- 
annuates and their families. 





This is the way the Boston T'ranscript 
puts it: “‘ Now Maine is going to try pro- 
hibition by injunction. The creation ot a 
public sentiment against saloons would be 
quite as effective.” 





We may conceal the stain of sin, but we 
can never get rid of the consciousness of it 
until God makes us over, regenerates us — 
puts a new warp across the woof of life, and 
a new woof across the warp. Then we are 
tree from sin — and this is the marvel of the 
new birth. 





It isa significant and very encouraging 
fact that Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., the 
third son of Anson Phelps Stokes and one 
of New York’s richest young men, should 
seek the ministry as his vocation in life. 
He was ordained an Episcopal deacon on 
Sunday by Bishop Henry C. Potter in the 
crypt of the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 


vine in New York. He recently graduated 
from the Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in Cambridge. He is not only a 
young man of great wealth and high so- 
cial position, but a man of brilliant parts, 
taking very high rank as a scholar, and 
showing marked ability along journalistic 
lines. But is there any reason why the 
ministry should not secure our brightest 
and most promising young men? 





We make a needless and misleading dis- 
tinction when we say ot any course of ac- 
tion, “It is poor policy for a Christian.” 
All policy is poor tor a Christian. He 
ought to be above the deviations of policy 
—heshould be as direct and sincere as a 
sunbeam. 





It is reported that five hundred Mormons 
from Utah recently settled in Chihuahua, 
Mexico, to be followed by another party ot 
five hundred in a few weeks. It is said to 
be a notable fact in the history of these 
Mormon colonies in Mexico that, though 
established some twenty years ago, there 
never has been the slightest trouble be- 
tween them and the Mexicans. But the ev- 
ident reason for this peaceful relation is the 
tact that in Mexico no interference is made 
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with the polygamous practices of the Mor- 
mons, 





That Half Pay 


ROM a personal communication of an 
honored superannuate for forty 
years, one of the best men that we have 
ever known, the following paragraphs are 
taken as an indication of the feelings of 
those who,were most deeply affected by the 
action taken by the General Conference : — 


** My fingers have been itching to write about 
that greatest slop-over of the General Confer- 
ence of 1900 concerning the great officials who 
were thrown out of employment because of the 
doing away with the fat offices they held, and 
who were voted half pay until they could finda 
job—this half pay to be paid by the Book Con- 
cern from the fund belonging to the ‘ poor 
worn-out preachers,’ and paid contrary te the 
Discipline. While I was musing upon the mat- 
ter, ZION’S HERALD came, with your brief ed- 
itorial on that affair—only a few words, but 
charged with the thunderbolts of heaven. it is 
a shame that the subject must wait another 
four years before another look at the affairs of 
superannuated preachers. I am reminded how 
some years ago Congress voted an increase of 
salary for its members and also ‘ back pay.’ 
Several members voted against the measure, 
but the majority were in favor. A member 
from Vermont refused his increase, and offered 
it to the Vermont Legislature, but it was re- 
fused. But it seems that the General Confer- 
ence of the great Methodist Episcopal Church 
can, contrary to the Discipline, vote ‘ half pay’ 
to high officials from tunds belonging to others 
and the whole matter is passed in silence! 

“A great ado is made if an ordinary member 
of the church violates a little rule laid down in 
the Discipline, but General Conferences and 
high officials do just as they please, Discipline 
or no Discipline. Personally [ have no griev- 
ance; I have fared well,had a pleasant home and 
happy life, but just what I am at is this: If 
those poor officials who get only ‘half pay’ are 
likely to suffer, the superannuated preachers 
will gladly contribute enough to help them un- 
til they get a job.” 





Marked Personal Contrasts 


ERY marked were the contrasts in 
\ the two men considered on Monday 
when Bishop Mallalieu and Rev. Dr. 8. J. 
Barrows addressed the Ministers’ Union in 
King’s Chapel on Dwight L. Moody and Dr. 
James Martineau. Bishop Mallalieu de- 
clared that Moody was the greatest of the 
twenty greatest men in the country 
in the people he influenced for good 
by his sermons, through his books 
and in the educational work which 
he inaugurated. “If he had been in 
England in the time of Cromwell he would 
have been in the army of the Common- 
wealth. He would have been a good man 
to have come over in the Mayflower. He 
loved money, and he knew how to get it, 
but he devoted it to the good of others. He 
was full of intensity, thoroughly in earnest, 
and knew the Bible trom Genesis to Revela- 
tion, and this was the secret of his great 
success.” 

Ot Dr. Martineau, Dr. Barrows said: 
‘* He was a striking contrast to Mr. Moody. 
He spoke to small congregations, and there 
was nothing startling in his career. He 
was not only a preacher and a poet, but a 
philosopher. He was not content without 
going to first sources for his facts, and he 
thus became a great linguist. He was at 
the age of ninety an industrious reviewer 
ot philosophical works, and kept up with 
the literature of the day. He was not 
atraid to take the Bible to pieces and re- 
construct it in the order in which he 


thought it should be arranged. He re- 
tained his physical and mental strength 
and activity until very late in life. Al- 
though he did not have the largest congre- 
gations while he lived, his host of readers 
will continue long after his death.” 


